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LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE ORIENTALIST * 


RoLanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


AsouT A YEAR before I was admitted to membership in this 
honorable Society, I was engaged in tracking down a review which 
proved to have been used in dishonest fashion by the publisher in 
his promotion circular, and while thus occupied I happened upon 
the following letter sent by one Edward S. Dodgson to the editor 
of The Academy, and by him printed in the section reserved for 
Correspondence: * 


Sir,—To primitive man the sea must have seemed more 
shiny, open, and seeable than the land, which is blocked with 
hills, and covered with a hull of woods and forests. Whether 
tAn and silua, sylua are connected with Old-English hulen, 
Icelandic hylja, Gothic huljan, is for philologists like Dr. W. 
W. Skeat to say. But may it not be that, just as Latin mdre 
appears to come from a root meaning to shine, to gleam, so the 
Gothic saiws = the sea, is akin to Gothic sathwan = to see? 
In the Carpathian Mountains there are lakes known as “ eyes 
of the sea;” and in Baskish a spring of water is called ur-begi, 
literally water-eye. The Greek is dxeavds, and is thought by 
some to come from axis = swift, but is it not possible that its 
etymon is the same as the Latin oculus, and other Indo- 
European words meaning eye? 


Under date of the very day on which The Academy containing 
Mr. Dodgson’s letter was issued, Mr. A. L. Mayhew of Oxford 
penned the following protest, which appeared in The Academy one 
week later : ? 


Sir,—As a student of comparative philology for more than 
forty years, and as a sincere friend of THz AcapEmy, I most 
earnestly entreat you, as you value the representation of THE 
ACADEMY as a literary and scientific weekly review, not to 
admit letters from Mr. E. S. Dodgson on the subject of com- 





* Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of the Society, in Ann 
Arbor, April 24, 1935. 
*The Academy No. 1873, p. 626 (March 28, 1908). 
*The Academy No. 1874, p. 648 (April 4, 1908). 
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parative philology. In the letter which appears in this week’s 
AcapEemy on the etymology of “ Sea,” there is scarcely a line 
which does not contain a gross blunder. The letter clearly 
shows that the writer is absolutely ignorant of the elements of 
old English or of Gothic scholarship. There is not a single 
etymology which is suggested in this astounding letter that 
would not be laughed out of court by any competent scholar. 

I am quite sure that if you had been told how bad the com- 
munication was you would never have given it the hospitality 
of your columns. [I tell you now so that you may be warned 
in future. 

You listened to my advice on philological letters in the case 
of the late Mr. Hall; I think that it will be to the interest of 
Tue Acapemy if you listen to me now, or at any rate take the 
advice on the matter of some competent scholar. 


The editor, thus cornered, thought to extract himself from the 
position of having committed a bad bull, by appending the follow- 
ing note to Mr. Mayhew’s letter: * 


We do not editorially profess to be authorities on compara- 
tive philology and we decline responsibility for views expressed 
in our correspondance columns. We constantly admit to its 
hospitality correspondents with whom we are in profound dis- 
agreement, and the responsibility for any mistakes and blunders 
they may make must rest on their own heads. Admitting that 
Mr. E. S. Dodgson’s etymology is at fault, of which there 
appears to be little doubt, the value of his letter lies in the fact 
that it has drawn from Professor Skeat an authoritative pro- 
nouncement. Regarded from this point of view, correspondents 
who write and make inaccurate statements in the columns of 
THe Acapemy are really often conferring a benefit on our 
readers, since they afford the means for the exposure of error. 


A rather naive view of editorial responsibility! And if the pub- 
lication of error does the readers a service if the error is later 
corrected, what a field of service the newspapers of today have but 
imperfectly realized, since they rarely publish the corrections of the 
errors. But to return to The Academy, we find on another page 
of this issue the letter from Dr. Skeat: ¢ 





® The Academy, loc. cit. 
“The Academy No. 1874, pp. 643-4 (April 4, 1908). 
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I am afraid that hardly any of the conclusions suggested in 
Mr. Dodgson’s letter are likely to be accepted by the best 
authorities. 

The Gothic huljan is allied to the Latin celare, and cannot 
be connected with silua. 

The connection of the Latin mare with a root meaning “ to 
gleam ” is just a possible guess, but cannot be said to be 
convincing. 

The Greek for “ocean” is spelt with a kappa, and cannot 
be connected with the Latin oculus, the root of which appears 
in Greek with a pi, as in our borrowed word op-tics, and is 
therefore not ok-, but og-.5 

The connection of the Gothic saiws, sea, with saihwan, to 
see, is impossible. It is unlucky that Gothic uses the symbol 
ai in two different and unconnected ways; but such is the fact. 
In saihwan the ai represents short e, and the root takes the 
form seq. But in saiws the ai is really a diphthong, and the 
Germanic type is either saiwiz, or else, as Uhlenbeck writes it, 
saigwiz, on the strength of a possible connection with O. H. G. 
gi-sig, a lake or pool. In other words, the forms sathwan and 
saiws have nothing in common except the initial s. 


One might suppose that Mr. Dodgson would withdraw from the 
field; but no! he is sans peur, even if not sans reproche. He at 
once writes another effusion, to which the editor of The Academy 
gives space: ° 


“T am obliged to my friend Dr. Skeat for commenting on my 
letter about the word ‘Sea,’ ... We cannot see or know the 
origin of all the oldest words; but we are free to guess at it, in 
the light of the phenomena of nature, as they meet the reason of 
mankind.” No, Mr. Dodgson; only as they meet the requirements 
of linguistic science. “ How very ancient is humanity, and how 
few are the languages which can boast of ancient documentary 
evidence! Huljan does not resemble celare so much as saiws does 
sathwan. In favour of mare meaning ‘shining’ one may cite 
mar-mor, mor-ning, and perhaps mar-tyr, a person who enlightens 
by his testimony.” Why, Mr. Dodgson, do you cite Latin, English, 





*The contrast of ok- and og- hardly makes clear the difference in the 
roots; the second root would now be quoted as oqu-. 
* The Academy No. 1875, p. 672 (April 11, 1908). 
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and Greek, all in one breath, and on the same basis? And do you 
not know that the pre-Christian meaning of martyr was “ witness ”, 
and that the word got its new meaning as the result of the painful 
deaths of “ witnesses ” to the Christian faith? “I gathered from 
Liddell and Scott that in the optic words, to which Dr. Skeat refers, 
the root oc or ok was older than op, and that okeanos must be a 
very ancient word. It may have been the name of a demon like 
Neptune, and possibly referred to the western strait of the Midland 
Sea, considered as the eye of the great unknown ‘ whale-road ’ out 
beyond.” What rubbish, mixed with lack of understanding! “The 
‘root’ seg, and the Germanic ‘ types’ saiwiz, or satgwiz, are mere 
matters of pedantic conjecture, without any documentary evidence.” 
Yet how much better than Mr. Dodgson’s ignorant conjecturings! 
Of which he makes some more: “Is not saiwala, the Gothic for 
soul, seele, derived from sathwan? Does it not mean the seer? 
Is not the soul, more than the eye, that which sees? Written words 
are but dead letters, except for those who know what things, 
thoughts, and sounds they represent. I do not think many readers 
of Tue Acapemy will follow Mr. Mayhew in his attempt to stifle 
free thought and enquiry about comparative philology, which is so 
necessary a study ”, a praiseworthy idea, expressed by an unworthy 
champion, “if all the citizens of the world are to understand one 
another and live like a happy family.” Even here I must disagree 
with Mr. Dodgson: as a comparative philologist, I do not anticipate 
that the study of comparative philology will smooth out inter- 
national differences and bring universal peace. 

Curiously, in this four-cornered wrangle of Dodgson, Mayhew, 
Editor, and Skeat, I look upon the perhaps discourteous Mayhew 
as the only one with reason on his side. Mr. Dodgson was one of 
the many persons who thinks that anyone has a right to etymolo- 
gize, and to get a hearing for his views; but he was ignorant even 
of the fact that there is a science of linguistics: he was no more 
qualified to air his views on etymology, than a street-sweeper is to 
expound views on the tensile strength of structural steel, or on the 
correctness of the logarithmic tables. The editor was wrong in 
admitting such trash to his columns; as we know, it is pedagogic- 
ally wrong to set error before learners (wherein I include readers 
of The Academy) unless the correction follows at once, and reaches 
all who read the original: even then, there is a waste of time and 
space. Mr. Skeat was wrong in his dignified refutation, because 
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his very judicial manner dignified his unworthy opponent’s views. 
Mr. Mayhew, however, struck at the root of the matter: silliness 
should not be spread abroad, in etymology any more than in any 
other science. The editor would surely not have given printing 
space to a communication which claimed, as a matter of scientific 
fact, that sugar and vinegar would unite chemically and form 
beefsteak; no more should he befriend silly etymologies. 

But whereto all this? It has not touched on Oriental science, 
you may say. True: the illustrations have been from Occidental 
languages; but etymology is a science applying to every language, 
and virtually all Orientalists have to devote a great part of their 
time to the understanding of languages. A high percentage of 
them must or should busy themselves with the interpretation of 
languages: and it is to them that I intend especially to direct my 
remarks from this point on. There are also others who must 
utilize the results of other scholars’ linguistic researches; to them 
I say: You must make yourself able to judge of the validity of 
the work which others have done, or you may base your own work 
on discredited theories. 

For there is a science of linguistics, just as there is a science of 
textual criticism, of biblical exegesis, and now also of archaeological 
excavation. But comparatively few scholars in our country have 
any definite idea about the science of linguistics and its methods— 
even though in most of the subdivisions of the linguistic field we 
have some notable exponents who rank high in the linguistic 
scholarship of the world. Let us come to the main divisions of the 
Oriental field, however, disregarding the rest. We may fairly 
divide it into Semitic studies, with Hittite, Egyptian, and Hamitic 
bordering upon them; Indo-Iranian; Dravidian; Chinese and 
other monosyllabic tonal languages; Japanese; Indonesian; Bantu. 

The first step toward a scientific knowledge of a language’ is to 
draw up a careful descriptive study of it: what sounds it has, how 
they are made, in what positions in the words they are found, etc.; 
what variations of form, if any, are used to express the modifica- 
tions of the idea expressed by the word and its relations to its 





*In the case of a langage not previously reduced to writing, this involves 
the taking down in a phonetic notation a series of texts, as dictated by a 
native speaker of the language. With such tasks we are not here con- 
cerned, since this address is directed essentially at the interpretation of 
older languages preserved in manuscripts and inscriptions. 
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neighbors in the expression of thought; what suffixes, prefixes, 
infixes are used, if any; the means of expressing the logical rela- 
tions of the ideas (syntax); not to omit a list of the words or 
roots composing the vocabulary. 

Some of the Oriental languages have as yet hardly been subjected 
to this careful descriptive study; but I would pass to the next step, 
the preparation of an historical grammar of related languages. In 
this, the first step is the gathering of a stock of word-groups, which 
seem by similarity of form and of meaning to be genetically 
related. Thus Latin pater, Greek warnp, Sanskrit pitd, English 
father are, for example, such a group of related words. In addition 
to this, there must be an observation of the differences between 
corresponding sounds, as that in the examples just quoted the 
original sound which appears as p in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, 
appears as f in English, at least in the initial position. From such 
observations a series of inductions will give the formulation of the 
sound-changes in accordance with which the various languages 
which stand in relation to one another have become differentiated. 

Now for the present I wish to speak only of two sets of Oriental 
languages, the Indo-Iranian and the Semitic. The former are a 
branch of the Indo-European, and have been well studied; their 
historical study stands on a firm and valid basis. It is otherwise 
with the Semitic languages: and I wish to illustrate by certain 
examples, which are symptomatic, the fact that much which has 
been written on the linguistics of Semitic languages is entirely 
unscientific in its method. It would be possible for me to draw my 
material from the published works of members of this Society; but 
I recall what the Roman Juvenal felt obliged to do when in a spirit 
of revulsion at the follies of his time he started on the writing of 
satire: warned by his friends of the danger involved, he announced 
that he would draw his examples from those whose ashes lay buried 
by the Flaminian and the Latin highways.* So I, out of fear for 
my own safety as well as for the feelings of some of my friends, 
now draw my examples from the writings of those who are separated 
from us by the width of an ocean. 

I wish at the outset to emphasize the fact that I am not so much 
concerned with errors of fact as I am with errors of method.° 





® Juvenal, Sat. 1. 170-1. 
® My friend and colleague Prof. E. A. Speiser has contributed most gen- 
erously of his time and his learning, to verify the facts of Semitic grammar 
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And the canons of method which may here be illustrated are the 
following : 

a. There must be a careful distinction between speech, which 
consists of sounds, and writing, which consists of visual symbols 
indicating to the eye what the ear is to appreciate. 

b. There must be a correct and consistent technical terminology. 

ec. There must be strict observance of the formulation that 
sound-changes are regular, if the conditions are the same; if they 
seem not to be, then there is some special cause affecting the 
development. 

d. The fact that a sound-change, as of n to / or of / to n, may 
be found in one or more languages, is no evidence that it is to be 
assumed as normal in some other language. 

e. Only comparables may be compared with one another: thus 
in an etymological comparison, words from languages not mutually 
related cannot be compared— English, Hebrew, Chinese, for 
example. 


These are only a few matters, each (except the first) divisible 
into many; but they are convenient for the development of my 
thesis, that many scholars who write on the linguistics of the 
Semitic languages have not acquired the technique of linguistic 
science, without which their work is futile and their results may be, 
and often are, worthless. 

Perhaps I may most profitably take as a work for examination 
the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, by De Lacy 
O’Leary, published in 1923, the most recent of foreign treatments 
of the subject in English.*° Alas, he offends against the principle 
that sound and letter are to be carefully distinguished, for on pages 
56-7 he says," “ The four letters ¢, z, s, and d are called in Arabic 





which are involved in my discussion; and I hereby express to him my 
sincere thanks. Without his cooperation in this and other ways I should 
not have ventured to speak upon this topic; but the blame for any errors 
that still remain must be mine, and not his. 

De Lacy O’Leary, D.D., Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages; London, Kegan Paul Trench Trubner and Co., 1923 (and New York, 
Dutton and Co.). 

The citations from O’Leary’s work, and from the works of others, are 
verbatim, except that words in Oriental alphabets are transliterated in my 
quotations, for ease of typography, and that words and phrases unnecessary 
to my purpose are omitted, though never in such a way as to prejudice the 
author’s meaning. 
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“covered ’, because the lingual outlet of the letter is covered by 
the opposite side of the palate.” He means “sound” where he 
says “ letter ”. 

This is a bad beginning. I pass now to his technical terminology, 
On page 29 he states: “It must be noted that b, g, d, k, p, t are 
aspirated as bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, th, in Hebrew and Aramaic by the 
influence of a preceding vowel.” On page 88 he refers to the same 
process as aspiration. But aspiration is the emission of a puff of 
breath at the end of the utterance of a consonant, such as we have 
in English p in pin, but not found in spin nor in upper. O’Leary’s 
error is in confusing aspirate with spirant: a spirant is a consonant 
produced by the friction of the breath against some part of the 
vocal apparatus, a very different thing from an aspirate: examples 
of spirants are found in the English words the views of the faiths. 

We pass to another point of terminology. On page 63 he says: 
“There are four sonants, 1, r, n, and m. Of these m is allied to 
the labials, n to the dentals.” Quite absurd: sonant means 
voiced, emitted with a vibration of the vocal cords; and not only 
these four sounds, but also b, d, g, and their spirant variants, and 
also y, w, and z are sonants. However difficult it may be to find a 
single term to denote /, r, n, and m, sonant is another thing. And 
then “ m is allied to the labials, n to the dentals: ” not at all, but 
m is a labial, and n is a dental—no mere alliance. He forgets 
himself on page 135, where he calls m a labial outright; but on 
page 123 he says: “the labials, among which we must include the 
sonant labial m;” his trouble is that he has failed to acquire a 
generic term for the stops (mutes, occlusives) b, g, d, p, k, t, 80 
that for b and p he must say “labials” and leave m aside as a 
pariah. If he had said “labial stops” or “labial stops and 
spirants ” (including the values f and v, which are spirants), he 
could then have added “ the labial nasal”; but the term “ labial ” 
would have included all five in a perfectly proper manner, intelli- 
gible to all clear-thinking linguistic scholars. 

He has another term, apparently a favorite, elision, which he 
uses to denote any loss of a sound or of a syllable. On page 72, 
in speaking of “Abyssinian ”,’? he says: “The vowel of the 





721It is impossible to determine exactly what O’Leary means by “ Abys- 
sinian ”, a term which he uses on page 4 (cf. also page 1), although he 
summarizes the linguistic conditions of Abyssinia on pp. 22-3. In quoting 
him, I am obliged to use the term. 
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formative ta- is not elided in the perfect, but in the imperfect 
(yetqatel, etc.) it is brought into contact with the initial radical.” 
What has taken place is syncope, the loss of a vowel in an unac- 
cented medial syllable: here *yatagatel became yetgatel, the synco- 
pation (not elision, which O’Leary’s wording indicates) of the 
vowel leading to a change in the quality of the preceding syllable. 

On page 135 O’Leary has a heading “ Haplology and Elision ”, 
seemingly intended to cover losses of every kind: the first examples 
are really examples of haplology, loss of at least a consonant and a 
vowel when similar or identical groups stand in close proximity to 
one another. But he never uses the word haplology except in the 
heading, overworking elision for every phenomenon of loss, even 
(page 136) that of consonants when another consonant of identical 
or nearly identical sound is separated from it by one or at most 
two vowels: this is of course loss by dissimilation, as when Latin 
reduplicated perfect *ste-sti became steti (to present std). On page 
137 he speaks of the loss of a final short vowel as elision; this 
might be correct if the next word began with a vowel: for elision 
can be said only of the loss of a vowel before a vowel; but he uses 
it of the loss of a final vowel at the end of a phrase (“in pause”), 
where nothing follows. 

It must be clear that in these respects, which I could amplify 
(I limit myself to clear cases, readily set forth), the technical 
terminology of O’Leary lacks all agreement with conventional 
usage, and is even inconsistent within itself. No science can be 
advanced by such exposition; for science is exact, or it is not 
science. Curiously, at the very outset (page 4) O’Leary has cut 
out from under his feet the possibility of making his treatment 
scientific by asserting that while the five main Semitic languages 
(Arabic, “ Abyssinian”, Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian) cannot be 
arranged into closer sub-groupings, “still less are we able to 
designate any one of them as the parent language, or to construct 
a ‘proto-Semitic’ as representing the mother speech.” Of course 
no one of these is the parent language; but as for the reconstruc- 
tion of the proto-Semitic, the comparative grammar of a family 
of languages consists in that very thing, the reconstruction, so far 
as the evidence carries us, of the mother tongue of the family, and 
the tracing of the development from this mother tongue down to 
the various later and recorded languages and dialects. O’Leary 
might better have said that there was no possibility of writing 
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a comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, and have re- 
frained from writing his volume. But how about the truth of his 
statement? The Semitic languages are all quite closely similar to 
one another, much more so than are the languages of the Indo- 
European family; and yet the Indo-European mother-tongue has 
been reconstructed to such an extent that the comparative grammar 
of Indo-European languages is further advanced than that of any 
other group of languages, and serves as a model for the studies of 
other language-families. It is even probable that the variations 
among the Semitic languages, at least among the five which O’Leary 
named in the passage which I have cited, are no greater than those 
within the modern Balto-Slavonic division of the Indo-European; 
their differences are certainly much less than those among the 
modern Indo-Iranian languages. But after denying the possibility 
of a firm basis for his comparative grammar, O’Leary seems to have 
gone ahead with some vague unnamed and unnamable previous 
linguistic state as his starting-point: he dare not name it, for its 
only possible name is proto-Semitic.** What does he mean (page 
60) when he asserts that “ the original sounds [uncovered sibilants] 
are retained, it would appear, in Hebrew alone, for there only do 
we find the four non-emphatic sibilants distinguished as s, §, 3, and 
z.”14 What can he mean, except that these are proto-Semitic 
sounds? And similarly, whenever he discusses the values assumed 
by a sound in any Semitic language, he assumes a starting value 
to which he attaches no name. Thus, on pages 65-67, he discusses 
the semi-vowel w and the values which it takes in the languages; 
he says (page 66): “ Generally initial w becomes y (in Hebrew), 
thus Arabic walada, Hebrew yalad," etc.” What is this “ w” and 
to what does it belong, whence does it come unless from proto- 
Semitic—which is proved for Hebrew by citation of an Arabic 
cognate word? 

In historical linguistics, it is de rigueur to state the conditions in 
which a change of a sound takes place. Thus in Sanskrit, when 
one original sound splits into two in Sanskrit, as when an earlier 





18 German ursemitisch. 

14 Passage quoted verbatim, except for omissions; cf. note 10. I make 
no comment on the correctness or otherwise of the statements in the pas- 
sage, as I am concerned with matters of method and not with matters of 
fact. 

** Both meaning “bear” (verb), and therefore exact equivalents. 
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k becomes either & or c, and an earlier s becomes either s or s, we 
must (and do) specify the conditions which produce the division. 
Such a problem lies before the Semitic scholar in the development 
of the spirants from the stops, a phenomenon which I have men- 
tioned: the condition is that the stops become spirants when they 
are postvocalic. Over such statement of conditions O’Leary usually 
passes lightly; thus on pages 50-53, he treats the palatals (i.e., 
palatal stops), and speaks of various shifts in their sounds without 
attempting to state the phonetic environment in which the shifts 
take place. (If the change is universal for the sound in question, 
no definition of conditions is needed, nor is indeed possible.) 

There is a flagrant example of neglect of this principle in pages 
42 and 61-2. On page 42 he says: “The most striking change of 
h to Hamza ** occurs in the preformative of the Causative stem of 
the verb, where ha- itself is derived from an earlier Sa-.” And on 
61-2, he presents a table of examples from Arabic, “ Abyssinian ”, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian, showing that the sibilants re- 
mained sibilants in these languages, though there were some shifts 
in their articulation: with that I am not concerned here, but only 
with the fact that they remained sibilants. But he goes on to 
say: 17 “ At a very early date it would seem that there had been 
changes from §/s to A and thence in normal course to Hamza. Thus, 
in the personal pronoun Assyrian Su, 5i,‘* Minaean su, Hebrew 
hi’, hv’, Arabic huwa, hiya, but both retained in Mehri, where he, hi 
appears as masculine, se, si as feminine. So in the causative pre- 
formative §- in Assyrian and sometimes in Aramaic, with very rare 
survivals in Hebrew; h- in Hebrew and in older Aramaic, with a 
few survivals in Arabic; Hamza in later Aramaic, in Arabic, and 
Abyssinian, but in these two latter with s- retained in the reflexive 
st- (Arabic istagtala, etc.). Here, again, Mehri retains both §-*® 
and h-. Minaean shows causative s-, and this becomes A- in 
Sabaean. So in Mehri we often find h for Arabic s-, as in Arab 
sab‘, “seven,” Mehri hdba‘; Arabic sitt, ‘ six,’ Mehri hitt, etc.” 





*° The change of h to Hamza is here not phonetic, but due to a process of 
re-formation (so Dr. Speiser informs me); nothing in my argument 
depends on this, and I pass it by without discussion. 

**The passage is quoted verbatim; any errors of fact are therefore 
retained. 
*® So O’Leary for the correct si, 3. 
**Mehri has not &, but s, in the causative; cf. J. Barth, Pronominal- 


bildung 17 (1931). 
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Now if this statement is to be taken at its face value, we can 
extract from it the following: that s and h varied with each other 
when initial before a vowel; that this variation is limited to the 
pronoun and the causative preformative; and some other matters 
with which we are here not concerned. My objection lies against 
the points specifically named; for phonetic changes do not (as 
O’Leary implies and almost asserts) affect a selected list of words: 
unless we admit that phonetic changes are regular and affect all 
occurrences of the sound where the conditions of speech are the 
same, there is no science of language. 

Our author seems to mean that the sound which he is discussing 
started as an original s and in some languages developed to h. 
Why then did the initial antevocalic s in Hebrew sagad *° ‘ salute’, 
the § in Hebrew 8é5 ‘ six’, and in Sém ‘ name’, persist in Hebrew, 
which has h- in the pronoun and in most of the causative forms? 
The same holds for Arabic, except that the h- of the causative has 
been replaced by Hamza; “ Abyssinian” is like Arabic, and 
Aramaic also, except that there are a few causatives with s-. 
Assyrian has a sibilant throughout.” No, there is no possibility 
of deriving the h- forms from the s- forms; there is a persistence 
of the Semitic sibilants in other typical words. It is necessary to 
assume two sources for these words, one a pronoun beginning with 
s- and the other a pronoun beginning with h-, which may later 
become Hamza. Professor Speiser, in a paper read last year at 
the meeting of this Society, identified the causative preformative 
with the pronoun; ** and an admission of the twofold origin of the 
pronoun sets matters in order.”* 

I come now to matters of wrong interpretation. where the evi- 





2°Sic! This is O’Leary’s example; it is really a word borrowed by 
Hebrew from another dialect. Any Semitic scholar can substitute another 
example that will illustrate my point. 

21 Apart from some very modern dialects, the change of s to A is found 
in Semitic only in a few words, which are under special influences and must 
be discussed individually. 

2? This paper is not yet published, he informs me. 

** There is nothing astonishing in such a twofold origin. For compari- 
son, consider the Indo-European demonstrative, which has the stem so- in 
nom, sg. masc. *so (Skt. sa, Gk. 6), fem. *s@ (Skt. sd, Gk. 4), and the 
stem to- in all the other case-forms: nom.-acc. sg. neut. *tod (Skt. tad, 
Gk. 76), gen. sg. mase. *tosio (Skt. tasya, Gk. roio, rov), etc. Cf. also 
English he and she, from different roots. 
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dence lies at hand. On page 89, O’Leary, under the heading 
Palatalization, says: “In Arabic dialect * palatal & is thus affected 
by a neighboring 7, e (a): in ‘Iraq and Nejd, as well as amongst 
the Bedwin of the Syrian desert and the fellahin of Palestine, 
often becomes ¢ after e, i (a), thus in ‘Iraq 2nd fem. suffix -i¢ for 
ik (==-ki), plur. -éen.” Any student of linguistic processes 
knows that vowels are much more likely to produce changes in 
preceding consonants than in those which follow, especially if the 
consonant standing between vowels belongs in the syllable which 
contains the following vowel. Such is the case here: the original 
ending was (as O’Leary himself knows) -ki, in which the final - ** 
palatalized the preceding consonant and changed the preceding 
vowel, whereupon it was lost in pronunciation. It has escaped 
O’Leary that such a lost sound might have produced its effect 
before it was lost—but such is an extremely common process. 
Curiously, after this example, O’Leary lists a number of instances 
in which a following front vowel has palatalized (often with 
assibilation) a preceding consonant; but as the vowel was retained 
in the pronunciation, there was no obstacle to his making a correct 
interpretation. 

A lack of historical perspective appears also in O’Leary’s treat- 
ment of the suffixed pronoun of the first person singular. On page 
149 he speaks of this as attached to nouns and prepositions, in the 
forms -ya, -iya, 1, and their phonetic developments, “ and so we may 
regard -iya as in all probability the original form.” On the next 
page he speaks of this pronoun as attached to verbs, “ where it has 
the inserted consonant -n-. This is a purely phonetic addition 
called by the Arabic grammarians ‘the supporting n’ or ‘the 
protecting n’, and so Brockelmann refers to the n as used to avoid 
hiatus (Brockelmann, Sem. Sprach., Leipzig, 1906, p. 100); but 
Wright (Comp. Gram., p. 96) seems disposed to regard it as in 
some way denoting the accusative.” These are most astonishing 
statements. Even a “ phonetic addition ” must have some origin, 
genetic or analogical—in the latter instance the source of the 
analogy must be sought; and as for its “ denoting the accusative ”, 
there is, I think, no basis for a view that a case-element may here 
be attached to the end of the verb or to the beginning of the pro- 





** Properly, in some Arabic dialects. 
*° The final vowel in this termination is by origin a long vowel, but is 
not so marked by O’Leary. 
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noun. The explanation is simple: this n is the same n which 
appears in all forms of the first person pronoun in the singular,”* 
when it is a separate word: Arab. ‘and, Heb. ‘ani, Ass. andku, etc. 

Another instance of unclear statement and wrong attitude toward 
a phenomenon is seen in the treatment of the demonstrative ha 
(page 162), which “occurs as the definite article in Hebrew, 
Phoenician, Moabite, and sometimes in Samaritan. In this use it 
appears as hd- with closure by doubling the following consonant, 
or (in Hebrew) as hé-, hd-, before the laryngals; but of these hd- 
is obviously the normal form, although this does not preclude its 
identification with Arabic hd, the shortening being due to its use 
as a prefix. ... itis... simply an instance of the preservation 
of a short vowel by the expedient of closing the syllable by 
doubling ** the following consonant.” The true solution is simple, 
but escapes him: an original hd (still preserved in Arabic in a 
different use, and sometimes in Hebrew) has, as a proclitic, suffered 
shortening of the vowel, with a simultaneous lengthening of the 
initial consonant of the word to which it was proclitic. O’Leary’s 
misunderstanding of this comes out clearly on page 105, where 
under “ Preservation of original 4” in Hebrew he says: “ Some- 
times d is preserved by doubling the following consonant so as to 
produce double closure, . . . thus hd- in himméleék, etc.” This is 
based on the assumption that ha was originally hd and not ha; 
and strange to say, it immediately follows the formulation that 
“Very often even in nouns the initial syllable shows d changed to 
i in double closure, thus yaktiul > yiktél.” In other words, to pre- 
serve the short a in ha, the following consonant is doubled, which 
produces the very condition in which & becomes i— but it here 
prevents the very same change! 

The same attitude is taken toward the interrogative ma (page 
173), which appears in Hebrew as md or md, “the short retained 
by closure of the syllable ”; the original length of the vowel is seen 
abundantly in the other Semitic languages. The proper formula 
of this phonetic change is that when a monosyllable ending in a 
long vowel is united closely with the following word, the long vowel 





7° A fact recognized by J. Barth, Pronominalbildung 36 (1913); and by 
H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebriischen Sprache 
260 (1922). 

*" Properly, by lengthening the following consonant, so that part of the 
consonant belonged to the preceding syllable. 
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is shortened before any one of certain consonants, that consonant 
being simultaneously lengthened to preserve the syllabic quantity. 

I wish to quote one more passage from O’Leary’s grammar, in 
which he has failed to make the obvious explanation. On page 195, 
in discussing the dual, he says: “ Hebrew has [as ending of the 
dual] -ay, which appears in the construct, and so yaday ‘two 
hands’ (Ezek. xiii, 18), rarely -é as in sné ‘two’ in the combina- 
tion sné ‘aSar ‘twelve’. With mimation yadayim ‘two days’, etc.” 
Now to call this addition of m mimation is to imply that this m 
is identical with the m which Proto-Semitic used in the singular 
to mark a noun as indeterminate (i.e., the m had the value of an 
indefinite article) ; it is far from certain that the -m of the plural 
is of the same origin, and it certainly does not have the same 
semantic function. In reality, yadayim is the dual yaday + m 
taken from the plural; ** any writer of a comparative grammar 
should be able to see this fact and to state it unequivocally. 

I would not have you think that my critique is directed against 
O’Leary’s work alone, nor even specifically; his is but a type, and 
its failings are symptomatic, although, as a comparative grammar, 
it furnishes more abundant material for my scrutiny than do most 
other volumes. I turn now to one passage taken from C. F. 
Burney’s edition of The Book of Judges,”® which illustrates a dif- 
ferent violation of linguistic method: the assumption that if a 
change of a sound to another sound has occurred in some other lan- 
guage, or is a variation seen in the comparison of two other 
languages, this same change or variation may be operated with in 
connection with the problem in hand. On page 430, Burney is 
speaking of Joshua 15:9, where he translates a phrase as “ the 
spring of the waters of Nephtoah ”,°° which he says is “ probably 
Lifté ”, in justification of which he sets a long footnote: “The 
interchange between n and I, as seen in Nephtoah, Liftaé, may be 
illustrated by Hebrew niska and liska ‘ chamber,’ Heb. nahas (root 
of nahas ‘ serpent’) and lahas ‘to hiss,’ Bab. néSu and Heb. léyis 
‘lion,’ New Heb. ndkat and Bib. Heb. lakat, Aram. n*kat and 





*° Hebrew alone is in question here. 

*° Rev. C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges, edited with introduction and 
notes; 2nd ed., London, Rivingtons, 1920. 

*° The words mé nephtéah more probably are the name of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Mineptah or Merneptah; an interpretation first set forth by von 
Calice, OLZ 6. 224 (1903). 
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lekat, ‘to pick up,’ Heb nathan and Aram. n*than and n¢°thal 
‘to give,’ Heb. ‘almand and Aram. ’arm*la ‘widow,’ etc. The 
interchange is not confined to Semitic: thus the English Lincoln 
appears in Northern French as Nicole; level is from Old French 
livel, which has become niveau in modern French; lilac comes 
ultimately from the Persian lilak, a variation of nilak ‘ blue’; etc.” 
The non-Semitic pairs of words are quite irrelevant, but all show 
one feature, the presence of two l’s at some period of their history: 
thus niveau for livel shows a dissimilation of the I’s, lilak for nilak 
shows an assimilation to the second 1, Nicole for Lincoln shows a 
dissimilative loss of one n and of one 7 and a metathesis of the 
remaining 7 and n, so as to produce a familiar name.** Of the 
Semitic examples—if for purposes of argument we grant the cor- 
rectness of Burney’s equations—some seem to show the same 
processes as the Indo-European words; others are onomatopoetic; 
still others may be products of contamination of two roots having 
more or less the same meaning; but there is nothing which can 
justify the assumption of the etymological equivalence of n and | 
in Semitic words,*? any more that to assume from some scattered 
Indo-European words that the nude is ipso facto, etymologically, 
the lewd. No; Burney here transgresses against linguistic science. 

I turn now to a third volume, The Book of Job, a revised text 
and version, by C. J. Ball; ** as it happens, it is equipped with a 
preface by Mr. Burney, who in eulogistic terms commends Mr. 





*1] could add other examples from the Indo-European languages, of this 
same scattered character, but all resting on assimilation or dissimilation. 

82Some of the (non-Indo-European) languages which were in contact 
with the Semitic languages geographically did have this change of n to I, 
or of 1 to n; but no such change is found in the Semitic languages them- 
selves (on the authority of Prof. Speiser). Such interchange might 
sporadically result in any Semitic language as the product of the linguistic 
substratum or through borrowing. S. L. Skoss, in the Jewish Quart. Rev. 
23. 1-43 (1932), has an article on “ Permutation in Hebrew”, in which he 
edits and translates a chapter from the dictionary of David ben Abraham 
al-Fasi on this subject: in which 25 different pairs of consonants (among 
them, m and /) are listed as varying with each other. The examples are 
sporadic, and must be studied and judged individually; to regard them as 
establishing normal phonetic developments is to turn the linguistic science 
of this field into chaos. 

33C. J. Ball, The Book of Job, a revised text and version; Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1922. Quotations are verbatim, except for omissions that 
do not change the meaning. 
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Ball’s linguistic discoveries, and says that for himself “one of the 
most interesting and valuable features of the book is the elucidation 
of the original biliteral forms of Semitic roots by reference to 
Sumerian.” I am not qualified to judge the validity of such a 
theory: certainly Sumerian words could have been, and were, taken 
over by the Semites when they overspread the territory formerly 
occupied by the speakers of Sumerian; but that Sumerian influ- 
ence was so strong that it formed the basis for a new make-up of 
the language of the Semitic successors, not only in that region, but 
also among all speakers of Semitic dialects, wherever located, is 
rather hard on the credulity of the Indo-Europeanist without an 
intimate knowledge of Semitic dialects. But to return rather to 
matters of method, I illustrate this by the following passage (page 
229, note to Job 14:2): “The Prim. root of this mll is prob. the 
same as that of ’ml, ’mll, droop, languish, become weak and power- 
less. And since MAL = BAL, PAL, nbl, npl, may also be regarded 
ascogn. Cf. Sum. MAL in KA-SU-MAL—KA-SU-GAL, labanu 
appi, ‘to throw down the face’, i.e. prostrate oneself, face down- 
wards in prayer; KI-AN-BAL (place + high + low), Sapiltum u 
elitum, ‘upper and lower side’; IM-BAL, a wind that downs 
things, a hurricane (nabbaliu); nabdlu, written also napilu, to 
‘down’, throw down, destroy, cities; nabultum, a prostrate body, 
a corpse, Heb. n®bhélah; perhaps nabdlu, land, as opp. to tamtu, 
the sea, str. the low, the bottom, ground, fundus} the dry, which 
would connect it with nablu —= Sum. BIL, BAL, fire, a different 
word. The Assyr. labénu, to ‘down’, may be a phonetic variant 
of nabalu, throw down. (So mll to say, speak, is akin to Sum. 
BAL, to speak, say, tami, dababu.)” Out of all this, the central 
point seems to be that as the Sumerian ideograms MAL, BAL, 
PAL are interchangeable in meaning, so the Hebrew mill is iden- 
tical with nb/ and npl, or all three go back to the same biliteral 
root which is seen in Sumerian in three ideographic forms. But 
as an ideogram does not represent the pronunciation of the spoken 
word, there is no basis for regarding m, b, p as interchangeable 
sounds in this root: they are at best only interchangeable writings 
in Sumerian. With this the entire basis for his disquisition is 
swept away. 

Again, page 273, in a note on Job 19:18, Bali seeks to establish 
a root han ‘smell, stink’ (with the validity of his argument for 
this, based on Semitic words, I am not concerned), and adds the 


2 
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following: “This HAN (KHAN) is probably a weakened form 
of the primitive Asiatic root KAN (GAN), which we seem to see 
in the Sumerian GIN, sweet, pleasant (tabu; cf. qane(h) hattdd 
Je 67°), KU(N), sweet, and in the Chinese kan, kam, keii, ké, 
sweet, which Edkins regarded as the source of héng, Jap. kyé, kom, 
incense, sweet-smelling (Rad. 186).”** We must ask what is a 
“primitive Asiatic root”? Is there a proto-Asiatic language? 
Such an inference is not wont to be drawn by scientific linguists. 
Perhaps he means that from a very early language of Asia this root 
or rather a word based on this root was borrowed by other languages 
and was thus spread over much of Asia; but his terminology does 
not indicate this. And it is startling to see that he thinks that one 
and the same root might yield derivatives in Sumerian, Chinese, 
and Japanese, as well as in the Semitic languages, though no two 
of these are genetically related.*® 

In equating words of languages unrelated by origin Ball is going 
back to the methods of those who derived all languages from 
Hebrew,** regardless of all internal and historical evidence. This 
is not with him an exceptional proceeding: cf. page 349, in the 
second paragraph of his note to Job 30:9: “ N*gina(h) music, 
playing on stringed instruments, La 5**, and the verb ngn appear 
to be derived from the root NAG, to strike; cf. Sum. BA-LAG, 
harp, lyre, music, SIR BALAGA, zamér balaggi, ‘ harp-music’, 
‘harp-playing ’, BA-LAG ZURA-TA, ina balaggi u ikribi, ‘ with 
music and prayer’; and the Ch. lok, ngok, Annam. lak, fiak, 
‘joy,’ ‘music ’.” Wherein he adds Anamese *’ to his list of equated 
languages, which may go with Chinese, but has nothing to do with 
Semitics. He has also assumed the n: 1 variation, which has 
been discussed above; of which I repeat that in each Semitic 
example it must be explained, however it is to be dealt with in 
Chinese and in Anamese. 

I fear to bore you, but I would introduce one more example 
before I come to my summation of the matter. On page 424, in a 





** Again a mere verbatim quotation, except that I have transliterated the 
Hebrew words; the validity of his etymological combinations may be left 
in abeyance. 

**It is only by borrowing that words or derivatives of the same roots 
could be common to genetically unrelated languages. 

8° Following the narrative in Genesis 11. 1-9. 

** A spelling preferable to that with two n’s. 
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note to Job 38:32, we read the following statement by Ball: 
“Tf, as Burney thinks, EB s.v. Stars, ‘dyii is the Pleiads and 
kima(h) Canis Major, the Great Dog which lies at the feet of 
Orion the Hunter southward,** perhaps kima(h) = kina(h), with 
interchange of n, m, such as we find elsewhere and kind(h) may 
be compared with the Aryan base KWAN, Gk. xw-, Lat. can-, 
Chinese k‘iien, F. k‘éing, hound, Irish and Gaelic cu, dog, Welsh ci, 
Chinese kou, J. ku, dog.” Here is even worse confusion of lan- 
guages: Indo-European (the correct term rather than Aryan),*° 
Semitic, Chinese, Japanese. But he seems to think that where n 
stands, it may equally well be m. It is true that n and m inter- 
change before certain consonants of similar position of articulation 
(n standing before ¢ and d, m before p and J, etc.), but this is 
emphatically not true when the nasal sound stands before a vowel. 
All Ball’s argument in this passage, so far as it is linguistic, is 
nonsense. 


I would remind you that my aim is not a critique of the scholars 
whose works I have introduced into the argument. They appear 
in the picture simply because their work is symptomatic of what 
is done even now by Semitic scholars, and I can reveal the defects 
of Semitic scholarship through them, without giving direct offense 
to friends whom I esteem highly. Yet if the shoe fits, they also 
must put iton. I cannot have them feel that they are exempt from 
criticism because they are not named: but at the same time I wish 
to enter here the explanation of the curious situation which exists 
in Semitic scholarship, in its linguistic aspect. 

From before the beginning of the Christian era the books com- 
posed in Hebrew and Aramaic, which are collectively known as the 
Old Testament, have been the subject of an intense interest, as is 
natural and proper, to those who professed the Jewish religion. 
Targum, Halakhah, Mishna, Midrash, Talmud, Masoretic text, and 
commentaries galore, enter upon the scene; and little of this could 
be done without etymological interpretation of the more difficult 
words and passages. The doctrine of the triliteral*® roots was 





** This identification with the Dog-Star is, Prof. Speiser tells me, a pure 
assumption unsupported by evidence. 
**The term Aryan is now properly used only in the meaning of Indo- 


Iranian. 
“°* Triliteral’ is an unfortunate term, since it implies that the roots are 


made up of letters rather than of sounds; ‘triconsonantal’ would be 
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established by Judah Ibn-Hayyiij of Cordova in the early part of 
the eleventh century of the Christian’era; his discovery was a 
notable achievement. But in all this time the Old Testament books 
were of high importance also to Christians, who, though having 
split off from Judaism, still claimed to retain a share in their his- 
torical and spiritual message. From the pre-Christian Greek 
translation known as the Septuagint, and from later Greek versions, 
as well as by comparison with the original Hebrew text, Latin 
versions were made for the use of the Christians. That of St. 
Jerome, toward the end of the fourth century, gradually gained 
general acceptance: it was presently known as the Vulgate. More 
and more the Christian scholars found it necessary to have a first- 
hand knowledge of the original Hebrew text; and despite the 
reluctance of orthodox Jewish scholars to impart such learning to 
their religious opponents, there were some who were broad-minded 
enough to have no such scruples, and there were also those Jews 
who were converted to Christianity, and brought their knowledge 
of the Hebrew language with them into the service of their new 
faith. The situation has been thus summed up:** “ At first, and 
indeed down to the middle of the seventeenth century, Jewish tra- 
ditions and methods in the study of Hebrew dominated Christian 
scholars; but in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the study 
of other Semitic languages opened up that comparative linguistic 
study which was systematized and brought nearer to perfection in 
the nineteenth century by scholars such as Gesenius,” and others, 
whose names need not be quoted. 

Meantime another field of linguistic study had been lying dor- 
mant. The grammatical studies of the Greeks and the Romans had 
been available to the Christian Church from its earliest days, but 
they were rather devoted to the interpretation of difficult words and 
passages in pre-Christian authors; and except for the practical 
purpose of learning Latin as a spoken language in the days when 
vernacular languages had replaced it with the peoples of western 
Europe, Latin grammar was in a static condition. Interest in lan- 
guage as such received its first effective stimulus from Sir William 
Jones, who on returning from India made known in 1796, to 





preferable. But of course the term is too firmly established by centuries 
of use, for any change to be thinkable. 

“George Buchanan Gray, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., 
3. 858-9, s. v. Bible. 
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Occidental scholarship, the high importance of Sanskrit. And 
though the exact status of Sanskrit was for a time somewhat 
misunderstood, acquaintance with it led to Friedrich von Schlegel’s 
recognition in 1808 of the fact that certain languages were genetic- 
ally related, which we now term the Indo-European family or 
group.*? His studies were speedily followed by the works of Franz 
Bopp, Rasmus Rask, and Jacob Grimm, and before 1825 it was 
recognized that to the Indo-European family there belonged 
Sanskrit, Avestan, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old 
Church Slavonic, Gothic, and German, as well as other languages 
obviously akin closely to these. Grimm’s Law of the Germanic 
Sound-shift, the Aryan law of palatalization, Verner’s Law (as a 
regularly formulated exception to Grimm’s Law), Brugmann’s 
demonstration of the presence of vowel nasals in the parent Indo- 
European language—all these were steps in the direction of a sci- 
ence of language. The final step was taken in 1876, when A. 
Leskien propounded the view that sound-changes are regular and 
universal: that is, that a given sound in the earlier parent language 
will develop to the same sound in any specified later language, 
without exception.** The formulation, known as the Invariability 
of Phonetic Law, needed to be amplified by the proviso under the 
same conditions: the sound may develop differently if the condi- 
tions in which it stands are different in different words. To this 
must be added also the possibility, frequently operative, that ana- 
logical influences may have their effect and produce other changes.** 
Into such details I cannot now go; but from the day when the 
regularity of linguistic processes was recognized linguistics entered 
into the dignity of a science. 





“* Formerly called Aryan (cf. note 39); and in German regularly 
denominated indogermanisch. 

“Cf. Otto Jespersen, Language, its Nature, Development, and Origin, 
32-96 (New York; Henry Holt and Co., 1922); Holger Pedersen, Linguistic 
Science in the Nineteenth Century, translated by J. W. Spargo, 248-310 
(Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1931); Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language 346-68 (New York; Henry Holt and Co., 1933). I refrain from 
commenting here on the recording of hitherto unwritten languages (cf. 
note 7), and on the comparatively new subject of linguistic geography, 
since neither would contribute directly to the purpose of this address. 

“* Mixture of dialects through the borrowing of forms of one dialect by 
the speakers of another dialect is also an important factor, which might 
perhaps better be made a separate item in our list. 
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Indo-Europeanists busied themselves with historical studies in 
all known Indo-European languages; and comparative grammars 
of the whole field, and of special branches of the family, as well as 
historical grammars of the separate languages, are available for 
virtually all the parts of the field. 

During these last sixty years, also, linguistic scholars have 
entered upon the study of other language groups. The languages 
of the American Indians, themselves forming many mutually unre- 
lated families; the Bantu languages of Africa; the Indonesian 
languages of the Pacific and the Indian Oceans, have all been taken 
up by scholars trained in the methods of Indo-European linguistics, 
as well as other scattered languages. 

Here we come upon a remarkable situation, so far as Semitic 
studies are concerned. Indo-European methods have made less 
impression upon scholars in Semitic languages—apart from some 
notable exceptions **— than upon those in the other less-known 
fields which I have named. Why so? The explanation is not far 
to seek. Semitic scholarship is largely in the hands of those who 
came into it by way of theological and religious interests, often 
with a missionary interlude which turned their attention upon the 
practical speaking of languages. When these theologians—I use 
the term without disparagement, to include those whose first inter- 
est in languages has started from theological studies—when these 
theologians, I say, turned to pure scholarship, they were mature 
scholars, though trained for another career and not for linguistics. 
Yet when they turned to scholarly work in Semitic languages, they 
were obliged to perform the tasks of the scholar in linguistics: and 
for this they were not prepared. It is not human nature for a person 
of mature years to go to school again, to learn a new technique 
which is to apply to a subject matter already familiar to him. Such, 
of course, is the reason for the present situation in Semitic linguistic 
scholarship, and notably in this country. 

But this natural human impulse does not excuse Semitic scholars. 
Their craft obliges them to perform tasks of linguistic science. 
They are under obligations therefore to learn the technique of that 
science. If they do not do so, they cannot claim validity for their 





“° Brockelmann was a disciple of Brugmann, the eminent Indo-Europeanist; 
Bergstriisser at one time lectured on general phonetics at Bonn. They are 
the most distinguished exponents of scientific Semitic grammar. 
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conclusions, except such as was reached in the hit-or-miss method 
prevailing in Indo-European studies before the discovery of the 
regularity of phonetic law. The easy problems have ceased long 
ago to be problems; advances can now be made only by a scientific 
procedure. For the sake of accuracy and correctness in his own 
work, the Semitic scholar must learn from the Indo-Europeanist 
the method which the Indo-Europeanist has worked out, with 
stumbling and straying, but at last with validity, which he alone 
has worked out, which he alone is able to pass on to workers in 
other linguistic fields. 

I have no desire to scold nor to rebuke, nor to assume a “ holier- 
than-thou ” attitude. I have attempted merely to present a picture 
of the present situation which holds with most Semitic studies 
which in part or in whole lie within the linguistic field, notably 
among scholars of English speech, less among those of German and 
French speech. My concern is perhaps even more limited than it 
seems to be: it is with the Semitists who are my fellow-members 
in the American Oriental Society, representing the best that there 
is in this field in my own country. To them I appeal that they 
should acquaint themselves with the essentials of linguistic method, 
that the fruits of their research may be founded not upon the 
shifting sands of superficial resemblance and sporadic analogies, 
but upon the firm rock of scientific method. 





POLITICAL THEOLOGY IN EARLY ISLAM 
HASAN AL-BASRI’S TREATISE ON QADAR 


JULIAN OBERMANN 
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1. GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE. To the student of Islam, the name 
and fame of Hasan al-Basri have always conveyed reminiscences of 
a legendary figure rather than a historical personality. He is of 
that early and stormy era of Islam in the annals of which truth is 
forever fused with fiction, and the facts of his life, just as the 
features of his individuality, can only be found in a sea of fancy 
and anecdote supplied by an adoring posterity. 

Born in the year 21 A. H., his very childhood is surrounded by 
the mist of fable. Significant, if only as a symptom, is the en- 
deavor of tradition to bring him into the sacred circle of Muhammed 
himself. He is said to have been suckled by the wife of the Prophet 
‘Umm Salama; or to have imbibed heavenly wisdom by having . 
once drunk from a pitcher that had been used by Muhammed; 
upon hearing him speak, ‘A’isha exclaims that he talks with the 
tongue of prophets. Over against fabulous elements of this kind, 
stands the plain fact of his vast and lasting influence in nearly all 
branches of Muslim lore and all denominations of Islam—a fact 
which has often tempted modern scholars to appraise his actual 
contribution from such reliable, if secondary, sources as were at 
their disposal.* 

Under these circumstances, a document bearing the name of 
Hasan al-Basri would command our attention, whatever its con- 
tents. As it is, the Arabic text found in a Constantinople codex 
and published in a recent issue of Der Islam,? by Hellmut Ritter, 





+See Louis Massignon, Hssai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
Mystique Musulmane, pp. 152-179; and Recueil de textes inédits concern- 
ant Vhistoire de la Mystique en pays d’Islam, pp. 1-5; H. H. Schaeder, 
“Hasan al-Basri,’ Der Islam 14, p. 42ff.; Hellmut Ritter, Studien zur 
Geschichte der islamischen Frimmigkeit (see the following n.); cf. also 
G. Bergstriisser, “ Die Koranlesung des Hasan von Basra,” Islamica 2, 
p- 11 ff. 

* Vol. 21, pp. 67-82. (In the present article, this text will be referred to 
by the pages and lines of Ritter’s edition, without further specification.) 
Preceding the text-edition, R. offers an important, if not entirely lucid 
contribution to the problem of Hasan on pp. 1-66; for the data of his 
manuscript material, cf. especially p. 62 (and this article n. 7 and 10). 
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contains a treatise of unusual interest. The problem of qadar, it 
has often been observed, occupies the center of philosophical and 
theological speculation in Islam, from its earliest beginnings 
through all stages of its historic development. Owing, however, 
to the complete absence of contemporary records, our knowledge of 
the speculative movements in early Islam, and therefore also of the 
genetic history of qadar, has been to date both meager in extent and 
unreliable in character. 

The early school of Arab thought known as that of the Mu'tazila, 
and founded by Hasan’s pupil Wasil Ibn ‘Ata’, has often enough 
been the subject of scholarly presentations, to be sure. Yet these 
presentations are not based on the works of the great pioneers of 
the Mu‘tazilite school, none of which have come down to us, but 
depend either on its younger representatives * or, and this is the 
rule, on doxographies written by Sunnite authors and, therefore, 
not free from bias of one kind or another. Nor is the Mu'‘tazila 
the “ first ” school of speculative thinking in Islam. It was pre- 
ceded by the movement of the so-called Qadarites, whose relation- 
ship to the Mu‘tazila must be said, from all appearances, to have 
been paternal both in time and ideology. If, therefore, the treatise 
is authentic, as we hope to demonstrate, it represents not merely a 
work from the hand of Hasan, but the only product of early Muslim 


theology that has come down to us; a treatise on qadar contempo- 
rary to the Qadarite movement in its pre-Mu'tazilite period. 


2. Tue Lerrer or ‘ABDALMALIK. Our document is in the form 
of a risdle, that is, a message, a brief, an epistle, the seeming 
casualness of which is perhaps one reason why the work is not 
found mentioned by any of the earlier Arabic authors dealing with 
Hasan.* Another, more probable, reason would be deliberate 





*The pertinent material offered by Jahiz, Zamahshari, Murtada, has of 
late been considerably increased by the publication of the Kitab al-Intisdar, 
of al-Hayyat (edited by H. S. Nyberg, Cairo 1925), and the Magdlat of 
al--Ash‘ari (edited by Hellmut Ritter, Istanbul 1929-30), whose extra- 
ordinarily rich material on the Mu'tazila (still to be critically appraised) 
must have been gathered, if not actually compiled, before the author’s 
break with al-Jubba’i; (see R. Strothmann, Der Islam 16, p. 280 ff., and 
19, p. 220). 

*Tbn Sa‘d (7230), Tabagdt (ed. Sachau-Meissner) VII, 1, pp. 114-129; 
Tabari (+310), Ta’rth (ed. M. J. de Goeje) III, 4, pp. 2488-2493; Ibn 
Qutaiba (+276), Ma‘arif (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 225f.; see, however, the 
following note. 
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“conspiracy of silence”. Official orthodoxy, as crystallized in the 
centuries after Hasan, could not well afford to have this pillar of 
the Muslim church associated with ideas that had come to be labeled 
as heterodox. As far as can be seen, the first to face the issue of 
the risale is Shahrastani.* While he is too good a Sunnite to 
refrain from expressing some misgivings as to its authorship, there 
is apparently no question in his mind as to its genuineness. He 
merely suggests that it was written, at the request of ‘Abdalmalik 
b. Merwin, by Hasan’s pupil Wasil Ibn ‘Ata’. Our document is 
actually addressed to the famous Omayyad Calif, the author intro- 
ducing nearly each paragraph with the words ya ’amir al-mu’minin. 
And it contains, fortunately, not only Hasan’s treatise in extenso, 
but also the letter of ‘Abdalmalik inviting him to write the treatise. 

This letter would deserve a critical study on its own account. 
It begins with the words From ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, Com- 
mander of the Believers, to al-Hasan 6. ’Abi *l-Hasan al-Basri. 
Peace be upon thee. In the course of the letter, however, the writer, 
with but few exceptions, appears to refer to the Calif in terms of 
the third person singular.’ This would seem to fit well with a 





5 This “ conspiracy,” however, cannot be said to have been very successful; 
apparently the tradition associating H. with the qadar-problem and the 
Qadariyya was too persistent to be passed over in silence altogether (which 
fact is no small support of the authenticity of our document). One cannot 
help wondering whether such statements as wa-kdna takallama fi shay’in 
min al-qadari (Ibn Qutaiba) or kana yaqilu bi-qauli ’l-qadariyyati (Tabari 
2489, 17) do not hint at the risdle before us. Significant, too, is the report 
of an admirer who, after H. had died, inquires about his writings and is 
told that, while on his sick-bed, H. had ordered all his works burnt! (Ibn 
Sa‘d 127, 10 ff. and, with some variations, Tabari 2492, 1 ff.). Cf. below 
n. 45 and 57. 

* K. al-milal wa-’n-nihal (ed. W. Cureton), p. 32 (mark the rather mild 
expression: wa-la‘allahéd li-Wdsil b. ‘Atd’). That in Sh.’s time (7 548) 
copies of our document were rare (and unavailable to the public?) may 
perhaps be inferred from the words wa-ra’aytu risdlatan. 

* Only two instances of the lst person occur both in (a) the MS under- 
lying Ritter’s edition (Képriilii 1589) and (b) the abridgment used in his 
critical apparatus (Aya Sofya 3998); viz. in the introductory formula 
(fa-"inni ’uhammidu ’ilayka ’llaha), and in an apparently parenthetic clause 
at the end of the letter (fa-’innd lam nasma‘ fi hada ’l-kalémi mujadilan). 
In both instances the usage of Ist p. would be most natural if Hasan’s 
correspondent was al-Hajjij acting upon orders from the Calif. The other 
occurrences of the Ist p. are not borne out by both texts and present no 
doubt “corrections ” of later copyists; (a) balagani = (b) balaga ‘amira 
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statement of the Mu'tazilite author Ibn al-Murtada, suggesting * 
that the letter was written not by the Calif himself but by his 
brilliant general and viceroy al-Hajjaj, governor of ‘Iraq, at the 
order of the Calif—a suggestion quite plausible in itself. Al- 
Hajjaj is known to have maintained, during his residence in Basra, 
friendly relations with Hasan until 86, in which year the inter- 
course of the two men came to a tragic end.’ Indeed, there seems 
to be ample evidence for al-Hajjaj having been the intermediary 
not only in conveying to Hasan the Calif’s request but also in pre- 
senting to the Calif Hasan’s reply. Accordingly, our treatise ap- 
pears to have existed from the beginning in two recensions: 
(a) the authentic form as it left the hand of the author, addressed 
to the Calif, but actually submitted to al-Hajjaj; and (b) a sum- 
mary of it forwarded to the court in Damascus by al-Hajjaj 
together—and this should be well noticed—with a vigorous indorse- 
ment by himself.*° 





‘l-mu’minina; and (a) wa-ld ya‘lamu 'amiru ’l-mu’minina ’anna ’ahadan 
‘adrakahu min ag-sahdbati = (b) wa-ld na‘lamu ‘ahadan takallama bihi 
mimman ‘adrakné min as-sahdbati. See below n. 10. 

8 Kitab al-munya (viz. Bab dikr al-mu‘tazila, ed. T. W. Arnold), p. 12: 
wa-risdlatuhu ‘ila ‘Abd-al-maliki mashhiratun wa-dalika ’inna ’l-Hajjaja 
kataba "ila ’l-Hasani balagand ‘anka fi ’l-qadar etc. (cf. the preceding note). 

* See, e. g., Mas‘iidi, Les prairies d’or 5, p. 314; the very manner in which 
the break between the two men is reported (cf. Tabari 2490, 13; Kitab 
al-’agani, Bilig 1285, 4, p. 74) points to their one time intimacy; sce espe- 
cially Ibn Hallikin (de Slane), 1, p. 362, and comp. Schaeder, p. 55f.; and 
Ritter, p. 53 ff. Since 86 is also the year of ‘Abdalmalik’s death, this year 
(705 a. D.) is, at any rate, terminus ad quem for the date of our document. 

*° A comparison of the two MSS used by Ritter (see n. 7) makes it quite 
clear that they are dependent upon texts that had formed some such rela- 
tionship as assumed above, Képriilii 1589 descending from (a), and Aya 
Sofya 3998 from (b). 1. In the text depending on (a) we have both the 
original beginning (saldém ‘alayka yd ‘amira ’l-mu’minin) and ending 
(wa-hadad jawdbu ma sa’altani ‘anhu); here the author speaks directly to 
the Calif throughout, using the 1st p., of course, whenever the occasion offers 
itself; 68, 10: ‘ahdatni; 72, 5: kalimi wa-kitabi; 82, 20: bayyantuhu 
wa-audahtuhu. 2. In the text depending on (b), on the other hand, only 
about one fourth of the material of the risdle is contained; namely, six 
quotations of varying length, and differing in order from that of the risdle. 
These quotations are appended (p. 80, n. a) by a plea to the Calif on 
Hasan’s behalf, paying high tribute both to the author (lam yabqa... 
ahadun huwa ’a'‘lamu bi-’llahi . . . min al-Hasan etc.) and his treatise 
(fafi kitabi ’*l-Hasan ba'da kitabi ’llahi ’sh-shifa’u), and urging the Calif 
to hold him in high honor. The person writing the plea can be none other 
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Be that as it may, in the letter before us Hasan is asked by 
‘Abdalmalik, whether directly or through the mediation of al- 
Hajjaj, to write his opinion (gaul) on qadar in clear terms, and 
to send the brief to the Calif. A rumor had reached the Com- 
mander of the Believers that he, Hasan, was holding views on 
(fi wasf) qadar the like of which none of the Companions of the 
Prophet was ever known to have held. The Calif had been well 
aware of Hasan’s great piety and learning, and therefore disbe- 
lieved (’ankara) that rumor. Now he wanted Hasan himself to 
enlighten him: had Hasan derived his unprecedented qadar theory 
from a duly transmitted utterance of the Prophet, or perhaps from 
logical reasoning,** or else from exegesis of the Qoran? 

Seen by itself, without the help of Hasan’s reply, the Calif’s 
request would confront us with many a difficulty. The term qgadar, 
it will be remembered, is used by Muhammed in passages of de- 
cisive importance for the theodicy of the Qoran. Yet, had it been 
for ‘Abdalmalik’s letter alone, we should have been at a loss to say 
just what he meant by that term, or what views of qadar he ex- 
pected Hasan to hold, and in which way Hasan seemed to differ 
from such views. Nor would it have been of much use to consult 
in the matter Qoran commentaries or Arabic dictionaries, whether 
Oriental or Western. For here we should find that, in the course 
of its long and complicated semantic history,’* qadar may assume 
basic aspects not only very dissimilar but even mutually exclusive. 
Only this much, then, becomes clear from the Calif’s letter: that 
at the court in Damascus a certain theory of qadar was held to be 





than al-Hajjij, not a konstruiender Anschreiber. 3.In the course of his plea, 
the writer remarks that a copy of Hasan’s treatise—that is, a copy of (a)! 
—had been sent [by him] to the Calif before (wa-qad bu‘ita [Ritter justly: 
ba‘attu] ’ilayka yd ’amira ’l-mu’minina nushatu [or else: nushata] kitabi 
’l-Hasan ete.); obviously, then, what he offered at present was his own 
summary or abstract of the treatise, that is, a copy of (b). [Having failed 
to recognize the historical nature of the relationship between the two docu- 
ments, Ritter takes (b) to be “ein ad usum delphini gemachter Auszug” 
of (a)!] 

"am ‘an ra’yin ra’aytahu. It is interesting to find, in a document as 
old as ours would be, ra’y contrasted, on the one hand, with riwdya and, 
on the other, with ’amr yu‘rafu tasdiquhu fi ’l-qur’dn; see Goldziher, Die 
Zihiriten, p. 5 ff. 

" 12 See the present writer’s article “ Das Problem der Kausalitit bei den 
Arabern,” WZKM 30, p. 37 ff. (Das Qadarproblem, p. 43 ff.). 
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alone becoming of a man of piety and learning; and that not even 
a Hasan might deviate from that theory with impunity. 


3. THE Qapar or ALLAH. What, then, is the precise sense of 
qadar at the particular date and sphere of our document? Hasan 
does not appear to offer a verbal definition of the basic idea. What 
qadar meant in the consensus of his time and environment, he 
naturally takes for granted no less than ‘Abdalmalik. It is, there- 
fore, only by inference that we may circumscribe the general, 
popular concept of qadar, as presupposed both in the Calif’s quest 
and in Hasan’s response. But the impression thus gained is 
incalculably more vivid than could have been obtained from a verbal 
definition, however alert and accurate. 

Virtually, the Calif had challenged the Basraite not so much to 
explain as rather to defend his “novel” theory on gadar. And, 
as would seem inevitable in disputes of this kind, the defensive 
soon turns into an offensive. This lends Hasan’s tone a peculiar 
blend of zest and irritation that may well be detrimental to the 
proper philosophical tone of his treatise, but adds vastly to its value 
as a historical and personal document. To meet effectively the 
subtle reproof of the Calif, Hasan sees himself obliged to discuss 
the idea of qadar in a variety of modes, now quoting the word from 
the Qoran, now expounding on it in his own name, now again in 
the name of certain contemporaries whose views differed from his 
own and with whom, as will be seen, he is vigorously concerned 
throughout the discussion. 

But the basic idea of qadar as a technical term remains the same. 
It expresses, generally speaking, the share of God in the destiny of 
man; the share, that is, affected by God’s will, His power, His acts, 
His knowledge, His grace, His displeasure, as the case may be. 
In so far as man perceives his life and fate, whether in totality or 
in any given particular, as controlled by God, as depending on God, 
this control is qadar, this dependency is on qadar. As an attribute 
it is applicable only to God.1* Used in its nominal form, qadar 
simply means “ the qadar of Allah ”.** In its verbal form, gadara 





*®In a non-technical sense, derivatives of Vqdr (but never the form 
qadar) are used both of God and men: qudra, “ power,” “capacity,” (of 
God: 76,6; of men: 70, 10; 73, 12; 77, 10); qddir, “able,” “capable” 
(of God: 76, 7; of men: 77, 12); see 75, 6; 76, 13 ff. 

* Cf. 75, 7; 76, 1. 
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denotes an action of controlling, of affecting, of providing, with 
God always as the subject, and with Man, for the most part, as the 
object.*® 

To Hasan as well as to those of his contemporaries whom he so 
forcefully repudiates, qadar denotes, specifically, the principle of 
pre-determination and pre-destination in Allah’s administration of 
the affairs of man;** the difference involves only the practical 
appliance of the principle. Hasan’s all important aim is to demon- 
strate that, so far as man’s conduct is concerned, this principle 
must not be thought to extend beyond the metaphysical realm of 
that administration.‘7 The absolute reality of qadar is to him no 
less essential than to his opponents, but from the beginning to the 
end of his treatise he emphatically and ardently denies the incom- 
patibility of the qadar of Allah with the moral and religious free- 
dom of man. Owing to the polemic-apologetic nature of his risdle 
and to the make-up of his own personality, his “ demonstration ” 
appears to be lacking in analytical exactitude and objectivity. It is 
with the vehement eloquence of an outraged preacher, rather than 
the detachment and finesse of a dialectitian, that he proceeds to 
expose the fallacy of those who take the qadar of Allah to mean 
ethical determinism, and believe it to hamper, to interfere with, 


the religious self-destination of the individual. The risdle is, in 





*®In the text before us, the idea of qadar is cften expressed by qadia’, 
the two terms being used interchangeably. Occasionally they are combined 
into a kind of hendiaduoin: min qad@i ‘llahi wa-qadarihi (69, 9, and 
passim). In verbal sentences they are governed by the same syntax; comp. 
ma qadartu ‘alaykum (70, 1) with mé@ qadaytu ‘alaykum (82, 9), and 
similarly throughout the text. Whatever different aspects of the qadar- 
idea might have been originally expressed by the two terms (cf. WZKM 30, 
p. 51 ff.), to the author of our risdle they are obviously exact synonyms. 

** The idea that man’s destiny, whether merely physical or both physical 
and moral, had been determined before it began to unroll its earthly course 
—an idea attested to already in the Qoran (Sura 57: 22: fi kitdbin min 
qabli ’an nabra’aha)—is variously evidenced in our text. Once the author, 
speaking from the point of view of his opponents, appears mindful to bring 
out that idea with special care (74, 1: wa-yamna‘und ’an natiba ’au gad 
mana‘and dalika); cf. also 74, 21; fi butini 'ummahatihim. [See Buhari 
(ed. Krehl) 4, p. 251 (fa-yuktabu kadalika fi batni 'wummihi) and Ibn 
Shahin, Faraj (ed. J. Obermann), p. 9, 7; see also below n. 60]. On the 
Qoran passage just quoted H. merely remarks: fa’innamad (sic) hddihi 
*l-mas@’ib fi *l--amwili wa-’l-'anfusi ete. (74, 7). 

** That is, the realm of Allah’s teachings (’amr, nahy), His guidance 
(hudaé), His “law” (hukm) ; see below passim. 
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short, an impassioned sermon defending the thesis of Free Will in 
terms of the Qadar of Allah. 


4. Tuer “Nruiuists”. Hasan admits that he was the first to 
take up the speculative study (kalam) of qadar.** But he disclaims 
that in so doing he was guilty of introducing an innovation. It was 
true that the “ predecessors ” (as-salaf), by which word he obviously 
refers to the Companions of the Prophet, have not expressly taught 
or demonstrated the thesis of free will. But simply because to them 
it was a matter of course, an article of general agreement.’® It was 
only since “ certain people ” (an-nds, al-gaum) began to propagate 
the opposite attitude that he saw himself obliged to rise in defense 
of that thesis.2° We suspect that these “ people ” were the political 
force behind the letter of ‘Abdalmalik, which could hardly have 
been dictated by sheer academic curiosity. 

This suspicion is borne out not only, indirectly, by the tenor and 
disposition of the risale as a whole but by frequent direct intima- 
tions.2* Formally addressed to the Calif, the treatise is a bitter 
refutation of these “people”. Doubtless it is they who brought 
Hasan’s teachings on qadar to the attention of the Calif, who would 
see for himself the great social and political dangers involved in 
these unauthorized teachings. Nothing, indeed, is easier to imagine 
than the postulate of self-responsibility of the individual being 
pointed out to the Calif as undermining the authority of State and, 
especially perhaps, of the Omayyad dynasty.?* To spice it all with 
the flavor of heresy was a simple enough matter. We recall how 





18 "ahdatné *l-kalama fihi (68,10). Taken at its face value, this statement 
would make Hasan the founder of the Qadarite movement by his own testi- 
mony. (That the followers of Hasan’s kaldm called themselves “ Qadarites ” 
would be quite natural, especially if the name was to imply a defensive 
attitude; a qadari would then be he who, while adhering to the principle 
of qadar, is given to the speculative study of it in terms of our treatise. 
For other explanations of the name, see WZKM 30, p. 57.) 

* See 68, 9f. [I hold that the reading yadkuru (so Murtada, who in his 
already mentioned Kitdéb al-munya, above n. 6, gives several passages from 
our treatise, p. 12 bottom to p. 14 top) is superior to the yankaru of MS]. 
See also in the indorsement of al-Hajjij (above n. 10): wa-qdla (viz. 
Hasan) yadkuru ‘anna ’s-saiafa ’l-maddina min sahdbati ’n-nabiyi ‘alayhi 
’s-saldm kandi ‘ala kalamihi etc. (80, n. a). 

*° Cf. 68, 10 f. and 70, 16. 

*1 See 68, 16 f. and, especially, 81, 12 ff. 

7° See Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 97 f.; Ritter, p. 59. 
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*Abdalmalik, as if wishing to avert the pressure brought to bear 
on him, “ disbelieved ” the rumor of Hasan’s unheard-of teachings 
in view of his great piety and learning—which, in the mouth of 
the Calif, implied loyalty to the Commander of the Believers as a 
matter of course. 

However that may be, the historical significance of the theory 
and practice of those “ people ” as described by Hasan can scarcely 
be overrated. His characterization may well be one-sided in its 
emphasis, and not free from exaggeration in this or that detail. 
But, basically, the colors employed in his picture are, without 
question, as genuine as his indignation. It is very regrettable that 
he does not name any of these “ people ” either as individuals or 
as a party; apparently, they were too well known to the prospective 
readers of Hasan’s treatise, particularly to al-Hajjaj and ‘Abdal- 
malik, to require specific identification. Instead, he refers to them, 
in true oriental fashion, by epithets appropriate to the occasion, 
such as al-juhhdal, “ the ignorant ”, az-zalimiin, “ the wrong-doers ”, 
al-muhti’in, “the misleaders”. But perhaps the most character- 
istic epithet applied by Hasan to his opponents is al-mubtiliin, 
“the nihilists ””.?* 

From his own point of view, at all events, the qadar theory of 
these “people” could not possibly have been epitomized more 
fittingly than as a doctrine of moral and religious nihilism. Yet, 
to Hasan’s boundless vexation, they themselves quote for the sanc- 
tion of their theory the sacred authority of the Qoran. Here, they 
argue, in the scripture of divine revelation, qadar is postulated as 
complete and absolute determinism, not only physical but ethical 
and spiritual as well.** It deprives man of any initiative, any 
choice, any voluntary share in his conduct. Man’s destiny can only 
be what Allah knew that, by His all-embracing qadar, it would be.” 
Any endeavor on man’s own behalf is doomed to fail, his fate 
having been determined beforehand by God’s knowledge and 
volition. From the very womb of his mother man has been decreed 
to be “ blessed or afflicted ”.2° Without any merit acquired, or any 





2% Cf. 69, 21; 79, 16; 81, 15; 82, 2ff. 

24 fa-yujaddilina fa-yaqilina gad gala ’llahu ta‘ala yudillu man yasha'u 
wa-yahdi (72, 15). fa-yufassiriina dalika bi-ra’yihim fi ’t-ta‘ati wa-'l- 
ma‘siyati wa-yaz‘umina ’anna ’l-kufra wa-'l-fisqa ... kulluhd min ‘inda 
*llahi (referring to Sura 4: 78) (78, 5f.). See also 74, 5f. 

25 li’anna ‘ilma *llahi huwa ’l-méni‘u ete. (77, 5 ff.). 

2° Referring to Sura 11: 105: halaga ’l-‘ibdda fi butini ‘ummahatihim 
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iniquity committed, his “ breast ” is made wide and easy or strait 
and narrow.”” He is created for hellfire or paradise, just as he is 
formed tall or short, black or white.?® Accordingly, he is rewarded 
for deeds he could not help performing, and made to answer for 
others he had no way of preventing; as when the adulterer is pun- 
ished for having begotten a child whose birth was, in truth, decreed 
by the will of God.*® Man triumphs or suffers for works done, not 
by him, but in him, through him, despite of him.*° 

5. In Derense or Istam. The gadar theory just described is 
not presented by Hasan in a connected statement. Neither is, for 
that matter, his refutation of that theory. He unfolds the argu- 
ment on both sides gradually, proportionately, accumulating details 
to the very end of the discussion. A certain order in plan and 
composition is discernible; but it is the dramatic order of a homily, 
not the structural one of abstract reasoning. It is, as if Hasan 
imagined himself engaged in a verbal dispute, with the Calif as 
the judge, with the “ nihilists” as his articulate opponents, with 





[ashqiy@’a] wa-su‘add@’a fa-la sabila li-man ’ashqahu ‘ilaé ’s-sa‘ddati wa-la 
sabila li-man ’as‘adahu "ila ’sh-shaq@’i (74, 20 ff.). 

*7 Referring to Sura 6: 125: harsa qauman bi-sharhi ’s-sudiri bi-gayri 
‘amalin sdlihin qaddamiihu wa-qauman bi-dayqi ’s-sudiri (ya‘ni ’l-qulib) 
bi-gayri kufrin kdna minhum etc. (79, 13 ff.). 

°° Referring to Sura 7‘ 179: fa-ja‘ala li-jahannama qauman lé yaqdurina 
‘ala ’t-t@‘ati *llati tdlabahum bihé wa-ja‘ala lil-jannati qauman la yaqduriina 
‘ala *l-ma‘siyati *illatt nahdhum ‘anhaé kamé ’annahu halaga ’l-qasira la 
yaqduru ’an yakina tawilan ete. (76, 13 ff.). See also 77, 5f. (fa-sdéra qau- 
luhum ete.) and 8 ff. (fa-shabbahi ddlika etc.). 

7° As must be inferred from Hasan’s answer (see below n. 69), the 
“nihilists ” merely point (referring no doubt to Sura 24: 2, which refer- 
ence may simply have been omitted in our text by some copyist) to the case 
of adultery as an instance of punishment for a deed (viz. begetting of the 
child) decreed by Allah. Ritter (p. 57f.) calls attention to the question 
of the adultery-child in the Christian-Muslim polemics of John of Damascus 
(who flourished after Hasan’s time; see C. H. Becker, Islamstudien 1, 
p. 434 ff.). But there the question is obviously considered from the aspect 
of the al-’aslah theory (introduced into Islamic dogmatics by the Mu'ta- 
tilites) and has no bearing on the “ Anfaenge der Qadarije” (see also 
below p. 155f). One of the points of indirect evidence for the authenticity 
of our document is given by the fact that not a trace of foreign (Jewish 
or Christian, not to say “ Greek”) influence can be detected in it (except- 
ing, of course, what had been introduced to the Muslim world by the 
Qoran). 

°° li'anna dalika bi-za‘mihim laysa minhum wa-ld ’ilayhim wa-lakinnahu 
shay'un ‘umila bihim (70, 13). 


3 
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the Qoran furnishing an almost unending array of witnesses for 
the attack and the defense, respectively. 

From the outset, Hasan is mindful to establish a criterion of 
validity for the dispute about to take place. The “ Predecessors”, 
he says, never predicated of Allah except what Allah predicates 
of Himself.* To this observaton, we cannot help noticing, Hasan 
attaches the greatest possible importance.** Plainly, it is to him 
the inviolable criterion not only in the present dispute but in 
theological questions of any kind. The religion of Allah is not 
arbitrary; it is manifested, recorded, revealed. It does not depend 
on the caprice of human doubt and conjecture. Its code has been 
unrolled forever by Scripture and Prophets.** What men know of 
God and His qadar, what they may ascribe to God, is only what 
God reveals of, what He ascribes to, Himself. Accordingly, any 
statement concerning the nature of qadar, for which there is no 
evidential proof in the revealed word of Allah, is of necessity 
arbitrary and therefore erroneous.** It is the presupposition of all 
revealed religion which Hasan introduces here to defend the 
integrity of Islam against the qadar theory of the “ nihilists”. 

The one fact which to him overwhelmingly disproves that theory 
is the fact of man’s religious obligations; the fact, that is, of com- 
mands and prohibitions, of merit and guilt, revealed by God for 
the guidance of the race.*® In these obligations, Allah clearly and 
manifestly reveals what He pleases and desires of man, and what 
in man is obnoxious and offensive to Him. That man is never- 
theless capable of doing what is wrong in the eyes of God shows 
that here, in the sphere of man’s moral conduct, God’s decree, His 
will, His knowledge, do not mean the same as in the sphere of 
man’s physical existence. In teaching man to do what is good, in 
commanding man to refrain from what is evil, Allah reveals that 





81 qa-la yulhiqina bi-’r-rabbi ‘illa ma ‘alhaqa ’r-rabbu bi-nafsihi ete. 
(68, 5f.). 

*? Turning directly to the Calif (71, 15), H. implores him: fa-qul y4@ 
’amira *l-mu’minina kama qala ’llahu .. . wa-la tajal min allahi 'illa mé 
radiya li-nafsihi; see also 69, 19; 81, 3; and most impressive 82, 1 ff. 

88 See 68, 12 (wa-laysa dinu *llahi bi-’l--amaniyi) ; 69, 15 (la-qad bayyana 
*llahu li-‘ibadihi wa-ma tarakahum fi labsin min dinihim) ; 70, 7 (fa-mé 
taraka ’llaihu lil-‘ibadi hujjatan ba‘da ’l-kutubi wa-’r-rusuli). 

* fa-kullu qaulin laysa ‘alayhi burhdnun min kitdbi ‘lahi fa-huwa 
dalilatun (68, 13). 

** See 68, 6, in the context of what precedes and follows. 
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here, in the realm of good and evil, pre-destination consists in the 
guidance of His teachings, that qadar here is defined by His com- 
mand, confined to His command.** Allah does not forbid man to 
be tall, or punish him for being black. Therefore, the only deter- 
minant of his physical existence is, of necessity, the qadar of Allah, 
man having therein no share of will, no power of change.** To 
apply this to man’s moral destiny is to maintain that Allah openly, 
in His revealed teachings, desires of man one thing, but secretely, 
by His qadar, desires of him the opposite; or that He commands 
man to see and hear, yet predestines him to be blind and deaf; ** 
it means, quite apart from the gross blasphemy,*® to ascribe to God 
the contrary of what He ascribes to Himself.*° 

Hasan’s position may best be characterized by one of the epi- 
grams so peculiar to his style: md nahd "llahu ‘anhu fa-laysa minhu. 
“What God forbids is (if performed by man) not from Him”.* 
Hasan leaves no doubt that “what God commands” is no less 
“not of Him”; that, in other words, the righteous is as much 
the free agent of his fate as the wicked, the “ guidance” being 
merely a didactic, rather than a determinative, factor.*? But it is 
significant for the pragmatic trend of his thoughts that Hasan 





86 gada@’uhu (see above n. 15) ‘amruhu bi-’l-ma'rifi wa-l-‘adli wa-'l-ihsdni 
ete. (69, 11); referring to Sura 33: 38 the author says in his masterful 
epigrammatic style: wa-’amarahu gadaruhu wa-qadarahu ’amruhu ‘annahu 
la ya’muru bi-’l-fahsh@’i (70, 4). On “knowledge” see below n. 43; on 
“will,” n. 66. 

57 See 77, Off. (fi'lu *llahi bihim laysa lahum fihi taqdimu ’htiydrin wa-la 
qudratun ‘ald tagyirihi). 

8° See 69, 20; 74, 16 f. 

*° While Hasan’s argument is first and last from “what God ascribes 
to himself,” i.e. from revelation, he often points out, parenthetically, that 
the advocates of moral determinism, in addition to belying the expressive 
declarations of God, ascribe to Him the “ugliest attributes” (76, 15: 
bi-aqbahi ’s-sifati). It isin this more or less casual manner that H. argues 
from the concept of ‘adl (a concept so fundamental in the school of the 
Mu'tazila); cf. 68, 8 (laysa bi-gallamin) ; 73, 14; 74, 17; especially inter- 
esting is 75, 6, where H. terms the determinists as al-muhdlifina li’amri 
Uahi wa-kitabihi wa-‘adlihi. 

*° fa-hal yadri ha’uld’i ’l-juhhdlu ‘ala man raddi? 'innamé radda ‘ala 
Nahi ta'ala! (81, 15). 

*t See 69, 7. 

“* See 70, 9 ff. (qad ja‘ala fihim min al-qudrati etc.) ; and especially 80, 
1 ff. Referring to Sura 76: 3 ("inna hadaynahu ’s-sabila), H. remarks: 
yaqilu ‘arrafnahu ’t-tariga 'immé ’an yashkura etc. (71, 12). 
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dwells with special emphasis on removing the absolutism of qadar 
from “evil ” and from “ what God forbids ”.4* There can be but 
little doubt that the “ people ” who branded him an “ innovator” 
made the most of their qadar theory by applying it in practice 
whenever suitable. We will see that Hasan does not hesitate to 
accuse them of using qadar as an excuse for their selfishness and 
licentiousness, their “ sinful appetites and treacherous iniquities ”.“ 
That at the time of Hasan local governors, or government officials, 
actually were in the habit of justifying their graft and acts of 
tyranny by pointing to qadar, we are told on good authority, by 
Ibn Qutaiba.*® And it is out of this situation that we may best 
understand why his risdle is partial ** to such epigrammatic excla- 





** A particularly instructive instance of this may be seen in the way H. 
discusses the problem of God’s knowledge. Theoretically, he holds of course 
that Allah’s ‘ilm determines neither the fate of the believer nor that of the 
unbeliever. But since his opponents, for apparent reasons, emphasize the 
negative effect of the divine ‘ilm, H.’s refutation is directed accordingly: 
God’s knowing that some people will be unbelievers merely means that He 
knew beforehand that they will choose unbelief of their own free will 
(bi"htiydrihim) and that, consequently, they would be equally able to for- 
sake unbelief if they would choose to “ abhore ” it (77, 11 ff.). Remarkably 
enough, H. finds evidence for this concept of God’s conditioned, rather than 
conditioning, knowledge in the Hidr story and in the case of the Munafiqin 
(77 f.), both of which seem to have led the “ nihilists” to their “ dispu- 
tation” of ‘ilm. [Cf. Ibn Shahin, Faraj, p. 10 ff.]. 

44 See 68, 11, and below in this article. 

“© Kitab al-ma‘arif, p. 225. It is noteworthy that the case is brought to 
H.’s attention by the two men who head the List of Qadarites given by 
Ibn Qutaiba (p. 301), Ma‘bad al-Juhani and ‘Ata’ b. Yasir. As the report 
reads, one gains the impression of two pupils asking their master’s opinion 
(fa-yas’alanihi) in a question of practical theology. At any rate, he 
answers the question in terms of our treatise: kadaba ‘a'da’u ‘Udahi. 
(Mark, too, that the third “Qadarite” in Ibn Qutaiba’s List, ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubaid, is actually known to have been a pupil of H.’s). I take it that the 
mulik of the report are the governors of the Calif and their subordinates. 

** An effect of this one-sidedness may be seen in a statement by a con- 
temporary of Hasan, Da’iid b. ’Abi Hind, according to which H. had taught 
that all is determined by qadar except “the works of impiety” (rather 
than “both the works of piety and impiety,” as required by our treatise) ; 
Murtadi, p. 12, 1. 3 bottom: kullu shay’in bi-qad@’i *ldhi wa-qadarihi "ila 
*l-ma‘adst. (The sentence sounds almost like a literal translation of the 
well known Agadic saying: hak-kol bidé shamayim his miyyir'at shamayim 
(Bab. Ber. 33b) ; but the two utterances have hardly more in common than 
the similarity of the religious-historical situation out of which they were 
formulated). 
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mations as “ Violence and tyranny are not of the decree of Allah”; 
“He does not order abominations”. “Guidance comes from 
Allah, but error is of man’s own doing! ” *7 

In Hasan’s conviction, then, implicit evidence of moral freedom 
is given by each “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not”, in every 
pronouncement of divine retribution, in all instances of revelation 
calling upon man to serve God. But he goes further. He bids the 
Calif not to be impatient of the length of his discourse as he is 
about to introduce explicit evidence. He quotes the cases of Adam, 
Moses, Muhammed, and even of Cain, Pharaoh, Hudhud, as 
“binding proofs” against those who shift the responsibility of 
their shortcomings to God. Thus Adam refers to his sin by saying 
“we have wronged our souls”, not by saying “it was Thy qadar 
and qada’”. The same is true of all other prophets. None of them 
ever failed to attribute to themselves, rather than to God, errors 
they occasionally committed.** But easiest of all Hasan finds 
“evidential proof” by applying the method of contradictio in 
adjecto. Thus, in the words of the Qoran, Allah says: Do ye what 
ye wish (not: “what I predestined [gadartu] upon you”); or 
He who exercises gadar to guide (not: “who exercises qadar to 
lead astray”); or Let him, who will, believe; and let him, who 
will, disbelieve (not: “let him, whom I will, believe; and let him, 
whom I will, disbelieve ”) ; or As a reward for what ye have done 
(not: “for what was done in you”, nor “for what I decreed 
[katabtu] upon you ”).*° 

Not so easy is it for Hasan to disprove the claim of the “ nihil- 
ists ” that their theory of qadar, too, is based on the teachings of 
the Qoran. To his religious conscience, the absurdity of such a 
claim is a foregone conclusion, to be sure. Could the word of 
Allah belie itself; the teachings of the “ most perfect revelation ” 
contradict one another? *° But, as was to be the experience of so 
many protagonists of Islam after Hasan—not to mention that of 





‘TSee 69, 8; 71, 18 (al-hudd min allah wa-’d-dalal min al-‘ibdd); cf. 
above n. 36. 

“® See 72, 5-12; 71, 15f.; 82, 16-19; and above n. 15. 

*° See 69, 14; 69, 21-70, 3; 70, 14f. The Qoran passages referred to are 
(in the order in which they have been quoted above): Sura 41: 40; 87: 3; 
18: 29; 32: 17. On katabtu = qadartu, see Goldziher’s review of de Vlieger, 
Kitab al-gadar, ZDMG 57, p. 396 f. 

*° Comp 70, 16-71, 2. 
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his kindred spirits in Judaism and Christianity—theological self- 
consistency of revelation could only be maintained by means of the 
dialectic gymnastics of exegesis. And it is quite interesting to note 
that Hasan gives much less space to the many Qoranic passages 
favoring his thesis than to the interpretation (ta’wil) of the rela- 
tively few passages alleged to suggest the antithesis.™ 

We meet here Hasan as an exegete of astonishing skill and 
resourcefulness. Perhaps it is the pride and sensitiveness of one 
who was himself of non-Arab descent,®? when he shows that the 
“ arguments ” of his opponents are not only in each case based on 
their misinterpreting the spirit, but in some cases on their insuffi- 
cient understanding of the language, of the Qoran. Allah revealed 
the Qoran to people who should understand the proprieties of 
Arabic! Hasan himself is not reluctant to elucidate, when neces- 
sary, these proprieties from Arabic poetry or even from popular 
usage.**> That according to the Qoran many people are created 
“for hellfire”; that no one can believe except by Allah’s “ per- 
mission”; that man does not choose what is good “unless Allah 
wishes ”—these and similar utterances prove, when properly under- 
stood, the exact opposite of what the determinists claim that they 
prove. The Arabic preposition “for”, li, may be used to indicate 
not only purpose, intention, but also consequence, result, outcome; 
the Arabic word for “permission”, *idn, is synonymous with 
tahliya, thus implying the act of giving access, of letting alone, of 
refraining from interference; Allah’s “will” as a pre-condition 
of man’s choosing what is good means, in truth, His willingness 
to teach and reveal to man what good is.°* As Hasan takes up one 
after another of the Qoran passages alleged to postulate the moral 
absolutism of qadar, they turn out, in the light of his exegesis, to 
lend additional support and force to the theology of free will, which 





*2 Of some 90 passages from the Qoran discussed more or less fully in 
our treatise, only about 10 or 12 are mimmé yundzi‘iina (var. yujadilina) 
fihi; their re-interpretation by H. occupies the major part of our text, 
72, 13 to 81, 12. 

°? Of Persian extraction, H. seems even to have retained (or acquired?) 
the ability to speak and to write Persian (see Ibn Sa‘d, p. 123, 12: 
fa-qala bi-’l-fdrisiyyati, and ef. Schaeder, p. 47 and 49). 

58 See 76, 20-77, 3; and 79, 8 (wa-qad taqilw ’l-‘arab). 

**See 76, 16 ff.; 73, 11f. and 16f. The Qoran passages referred to are 
(again in the order quoted above): Sura 7: 179; 10, 100; 81: 29. (Cf. 
n. 66.) 
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may well claim him as its founder and originator in Islam. [See 
below, note 72]. 

To Hasan himself the controversy of Moral Determinism vs. 
Free Will is not an isolated theoretical question of theology. We 
have already seen that the sponsors of this controversy must have 
presented a politically powerful party, and we may assume that it 
was not without personal risk of liberty, if not of life, to attack 
them one and all. Sunnite writers relate—with proper contempt, 
of course,—the names of two pioneers of the Qadarite movement, 
Ma‘bad al-Juhani and Gaylin ad-Dimishgi. The former seems to 
have been an intimate, perhaps a pupil, of Hasan; the latter is said 
to have been a disciple of Ma‘bad. Both are reported to have been 
sentenced to death for their adherence to the thesis of free will.** 
That Hasan, too, was in danger must be inferred not only from the 
letter of ‘Abdalmalik—who is said to have been responsible for 
Ma‘bad’s verdict in the year 80 a. H.°*—but particularly from the 
warm plea which al-Hajjij enters on Hasan’s behalf when sub- 
mitting his brief to the Calif.** 

Hasan, however, exercises no restraint, and leaves nothing unsaid. 
His personal denunciation of the “ nihilists” is as aggressive and 
ardent as his theological refutation. He compares them with the 
heathens at the time of Muhammed who, too, claimed that in their 
abominations they follow the ways of their fathers.°** Once, he 
asks, rhetorically, whether they realize that it is against Allah that 
their controversy (radd) is turned. He implores the Calif to 





*Tbn Qutaiba, p. 244; (Shahrastini, p. 17); Murtada, p. 15ff. On 
Ma‘bad’s relationship to Hasan, cf. Kitab al-Ma'drif 225 (above n. 45) and 
Ibn ‘Asaikir (Ritter, p. 60). See the next note. 

°° Tagribirdi, Nujim (ed. T. G. J. Juynboll and B. F. Matthes) 1, p. 222, 
(ef. H. Steiner, Die Mu'taziliten, p. 29, n. 2); see also Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen, p. 98 f. 

* Above n. 10. A contemporary admirer tells how he tried to make H. 
forego his stand in the qadar problem by actually threatening him with 
reprisals from the government, Tabari, p. 2492, 16: haddadtuhu bi-’s- 
sultan, (Very instructive is the addition in Ibn Sa‘d, p. 122, 3: fa-qdla 
la ‘a'iidu fihi ba'da ’l-yauma—a clear instance of “whitewashing” of 
Hasan’s reputation in terms of Sunnite piety! See also p. 122, 4f.). 
On ’Ayyiib’s statement Murtadi remarks: wa-kdna l-Hasanu fi zamani 
‘uzmi ’l-hatari min bani ’Umayyati wa-rubbama yattagi (the last clause is 
made improbable by the fact of our risdle), Munya, p. 15. 

See 70, 4 ff. (wa-la-qad qala dalika qaumun fa-‘dba ’lldhu ‘alayhim, 
referring to Sura 7: 28). 
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dissociate himself from people who know not what qadar means, 
merely using it as an excuse for their moral irresponsibility. They 
seek zestfully after the doubtful passages of the Qoran, out of the 
rebellion of their heart against their duties and obligations as 
Muslims.°® Unwilling to take upon themselves the burden of the 
truth, they adhere to the ease and levity of the untruth. Their 
insincerity is apparent by the way they belie the very principle which 
they profess to guard. They take good care of themselves, without 
leaving it to the qadar of Allah. They employ every means of care 
and precaution to protect their property, to increase their material 
goods. But when it comes to their spiritual well-being, they leave 
it to qadar. Confronted with the imperatives of religion, they 
point to the writing-reed of Fate that had inscribed their foreheads 
with “blessed ” or “ afflicted ”.°° To the call of Allah himself, 
admonishing them to believe, to obey, to return, they reply, brazenly 
and in ill faith, that their will is overwhelmed, their endeavor 
interfered with, their intention rendered futile, by the Qadar of 
Allah. 


6. AvuTHENTICITY. It was inevitable that the powerful voice 
of his “ message ” should reverberate in the several branches of 


Muslim theology as they eventually developed in the generations 
after Hasan. This may seem to render the question of authenticity 
rather difficult. In reality such a question hardly exists. Apart 
from the obviously editorial remarks of Shahrastani, mentioned 
above, it is hard to detect any reasonable ground for doubting the 
genuineness of the document. The historical reality lingers from 





5° See 82, 1 (above n. 40); 68, 16-69, 1; 72, 14 ff. 

®° See 75, 6-76, 2. The expression jaffati ’l-’aqglamu wa-kutiba ‘ala ’l-jabini 
makes it especially clear how much the qadar concept of the “ nihilists” 
still bore the earmarks of ancient Arab fatalism. Nevertheless, repercussions 
of these very words may be found in Sunnite Hadit; see, e.g., Buhari 4, 
p. 251, Bab jaffa ’l-qgalamu; see also Goldziher, ZDMG, 33, p. 623, n. 1; 
and 57, p. 398 ff. (Goldziher’s remark that in den dlteren Kadar-Spriichen 
des Islam finden wir sie—viz. the concept of the inscribed forehead—noch 
nicht is now invalidated by the occurrence of that concept in the text before 
us. Its striking parallels both in Indian literature, pointed out by G., and 
in the Old Testament—Ez. 9: 4; ef. Is. 4: 3—would require, and deserve, 
a critical investigation in itself.) 

*1 See the impressive finale of our text 82, 1 ff. which, at the same time, 
forms the emotional climax of the risdéle, and must be read in the original 
to be fully appreciated. 
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the first to the last line of our risdle. What could possibly have 
been the motive of some late theologian who, having “ forged ” 
both a letter of ‘Abdalmalik and a reply by Hasan, went to the 
pains of fabricating also a second recension with an indorsement 
of the revered Hasan by the universally despised Omayyad general 
al-Hajjaj ? 

But even if we were to go by the test of inner evidence alone, 
we would be led in the direction of Hasan, certainly as to his age, 
almost certainly as to the type of piety he is known to have repre- 
sented.®* It is all but inconceivable that anyone undertaking to 
defend the thesis of free will in Hasan’s name, but after his times, 
would be as completely void of the rationalism and schematism of 
the Mu'tazilites, the classical champions of that thesis, as our 
risile appears to be. It is well to recall the main points of argu- 
ment common to the Mu'tazilites. To them it is reason, ‘agl, that 
makes the divine attribute of justice, ‘adl, a sort of axiomatic idea 
a priori; therefore, God is compelled, wujiba ‘alayhi, He is bound 
by reason, not only to grant His creatures freedom of action, but 
to administrate their affairs to their greatest possible advantage 
(al-aslah) ; reason, on the other hand, requires that man dis- 
criminate good and evil independent, regardless, of revelation. 

All this is entirely foreign to the author of our treatise. We 
have seen that his sole criterion in defense of free will is that of 
revelation. The word of God to him is light above darkness, life 
above death. To believe in moral determinism, he once exclaims, 
is to render God’s teachings to mankind void and meaningless.™ 
His treatment of qadar is theocentric rather than homocentric; 
he starts, not from the reason of man, but from the manifested will 
of God. He does take justice in the divine measures of reward and 
punishment for granted, but primarily because it is attested to by 
revelation, and even then it is not the arithmetical ‘adl of the 
Mu'tazila.“* He would have been horrified at the very thought that 
there be anything that God “must” or “cannot”—an idea 





®2 See above the notes 5, 45, 46, 57, and below n. 67 and 72; see also 
Ritter, 61 ff. 

*8 See 70, 7, and 74, 22-75, 1. 

** We have seen (above n. 39) that ‘adl, while used in the author’s argu- 
mentation against his opponents, has not yet reached the methodic rigidity, 
nor the terminological force, of later times. This is even more true of the 
other pillar of the Mu'tazilite system, of ‘aql, which is mentioned only once 
in our treatise (74, 19), and in a most casual way, at that. 
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so essential with the Mu'tazilites.“° We remember, too, how to him 
man can only choose good, know what is good, because God has 
taught and revealed it to him.** Nor does he propose to explain 
the suffering of the innocent, or rationalize about the prosperity of 
the wicked. The idea of al-’aslah is unknown to him, both in word 
and spirit. 

In later times, Muslim readers of our treatise seem to have been 
bewildered by its author appearing to advocate determinism no less 
than free will.** One might as well be surprised to find that Plato 
is not a consistent enough Stoicist. The very inconsistency of our 
author betrays his historicity, exposes the logic of Early Islam. 
His religious genius can perceive man only as free to serve God, 
to choose between good and evil, righteousness and wickedness. 
Here the concept of an ethical-didactic will of Allah had broken 
through the absolutism of His decree; and to this epochal achieve- 
ment of Islam our author clings, heroically, against the deep-seated, 
national-Arab trends of his time and environment. But he lived 
too near the time of Jdahiliyya himself to have overcome altogether 
the concept of dahr,®* the historical predecessor of gadar. Man’s 
physical existence, his material woe and weal, is still in absolute 
control of gadar. In the case of adultery our author plainly agrees 
with the “nihilists” that the child is the product of pre- 
destination; only to him the adulterer is punished for having 
disobeyed the command of Allah, not for having begotten the 
child. 

Yet, having become restricted to the sphere of material woe and 
weal, qadar lost its sharpest edges, of terror and hopelessness. By 





°° Referring to Sura 6: 35, the author even says: law shd’a ‘an yajbu- 
rahum ‘ald ’t-td‘ati la-kdna qddiran (76, 6). 

°° See 71, 3; 73, 17 (fa-min mashi'atihi land ’l-hayra qabla ‘an nashd'a 'an 
(=’annahu) dalland ‘alayhi wa-bayyanahu land); see above n. 42. 

** Shahrastani, p. 32, 3 bottom (wa-’l-‘ajab!). (Massignon, Essai, p. 
173: en la mitigeant!) One of H.’s pupils, accused of disloyalty to his 
master (apparently after the latter had died), justifies his position by 
saying that H. was confusing (kdéna muhallitan; perhaps: muhallatan, 
“ confused”), in that he sometimes taught freedom and sometimes again 
determinism (Tabarsi, /htijaj, quoted in Massignon, Recueil, p. 4, 15). 

** See WZKM 30, p. 60 f. 

*° See 74, 2 (wa-laysa yu'addibu ‘llahu ’z-zaniya ‘ala ’l-walad). Mark 
the interesting comparison of the adulterer with one who sows in an acre 
he does not rightfully own, which may nevertheless yield crops by God’s 
will. 
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the revolutionary deed of Muhammed, qadar had become the qadar 
of God; and this is what, in effect, our author is holding forth to 
his opponents all the time. Outside the moral-religious sphere, 
man’s destiny, with its variable of success and failure, of happiness 
and misery, is still wholly determined by. heavenly decree. But it 
had become the decree of a personal God, who tests man with the 
joys and sorrows of life, so that he may not despair for what he 
misses, nor rejoice too much in what he possesses. Man’s heart 
is still made “ wide” or “narrow”, but only in retribution for 
what he has accomplished, or failed to accomplish, by his own 
power and will.” The “ writing-reed ” of blind Fatum has been 
replaced by the sunna of Allah, by the hukm of Allah, who guides 
and tests, punishes and rewards, helps and forgives.* 

It remained for the coming generations of Islam to develop more 
methodic means of speculation, and to find more systematic answers 
to the permanent questions of theology faced by the author of our 
treatise. What he offers are mere rudiments and, again, only 
such rudiments as were indispensable for the basic institutions of 
Islam. But just therein lies the strongest test of his authenticity. 
Elements may be found in our risdle that make its author appear 
as much a forerunner of Siifism, as other elements would establish 


him a pioneer of the Mu'‘tazila. Yet it would be altogether unwar- 
ranted to stamp him with either label. His treatise is the product 
of no school, it follows no scheme, it employs no set terminology. It 
is the spontaneous outcry of a preacher of Islam who sees its foun- 
dations at stake, its message of hope and its code of observances 
annulled by a conservatism that antedated even Muhammed.” In 





7 See below, ad “ P. 80, 1. 3-6”; and cf. above n. 27. 

™ Especially interesting is in this respect the author’s discussion of 
sharh as-sudir (79, 10-81, 12). It shows how easily the seed sown by H.’s 
theological speculation of qadar might ripen both into Sific piety and 
Mu'tazilite dialectics. Cf. such striking passages as 74, 8 ff. (... ’annahu 
mubtalind fi hddihi ’d-dunyd bi-’sh-shiddati wa-’r-rahad . . . likaylad na’sd 
ete.); 79, 2 ff. (fa-hddihi sunnatu ’lahi); 80, 7 ff. (wa-lam yadkur allahu 
lahum dalika li-yaqta‘a raja@’ahum wa-la li-yu’yisahum min rahmatihki wa- 
fadlihi ete.) ; and even more decisive 81. 8 ff. (lam yaj‘al al-’-umadra hatman 
‘ala ’l-ibad etc.). 

It is the great irony of Muhammedan history, and of religious history 
in general, that the thesis by which Islam is here protected against com- 
plete disintegration was to become obnoxious to Muslim orthodoxy, so that 
Abbasid caliphs, with but few shining exceptions, were to find themselves, 
in this respect, one with their Omayyad predecessors whom they otherwise 
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the school of the Mu'tazilites, qadar developed into a formidable 
system by which rationalism, perhaps better, ‘aglism, defended 
itself against a dogmatic concept of omnipotence, and a funda- 
mentalist interpretation of the Qoran. In Sifism, on the other 
hand, qadar was sublimated into tawakkul, and religious practice 
subordinated to intention and meditation. Neither of these stages 
had yet been reached at the time of our treatise. Here moral 
responsibility and pragmatic self-discipline of the believer are still 
the supreme need, the dire issue, of young Islam consolidating itself 
against the fatalistic carpe diem of recent paganism. 


%. Textuat. Professor Ritter has earned our thanks for 
making this important document available to us. But the text he 
gives, while admirable as a whole, leaves much to be desired as to 
detail. Obviously, it was not his intention to undertake an ex- 
haustive textual critique of his manuscript material, or even to 
mark off the text difficulties as such. In what follows only a cross- 
section of these difficulties can be offered, with preference given to 
passages that bear on the understanding of the risdle, and to such 
obvious misreadings as could be easily amended. 

P.71, 1.16: Between a) Sls and use y> something is evi- 
dently missing; presumably it is the conjunction aj}. Curiously 
enough, the same omission seems to occur two other times in our 
text, as will be seen below. 


P. 72, 1.2f.: The incomplete quotation of the Qoran verse 





so utterly condemned. If anything becomes established by our document 
it is the fact that the qadar ideology was the direct and inevitable out- 
growth of the deed of Muhammed; and that, accordingly, the theory of its 
foreign origin, vaguely repeated ever since the times of Alfred von Kremer 
(cf. his Kulturgeschichtliche Streifziiege, p. 2 ff.) should be abandoned once 
for all. The evidence from our risdle becomes especially irrevocable when 
combined with the reluctant, and therefore all the more trustworthy, testi- 
mony which we have been able to adduce from Sunnite writers. We could 
not very well expect them to say in as many words that their great and 
revered Hasan was the founder of the, to them disreputable, Qadriyya. 
But, seen critically, their very disavowals (Tabari 2493, 20; al-Hasan 
gayyagahu ’l-Qadariyyatu; Ibn Sa‘d 127, 21: kdna ’ahlu ’l-qadari yanta- 
hiliina ’l-Hasan . . . wa-kana qauluhu muhdlifan lahum) are tale-telling. 
Until, therefore, and unless evidence to the contrary be established, we 
must consider the Qadarite movement as having rooted in the kind of piety 
brought to light by our document, and Hasan al-Basri as the spiritual 
head of that movement. 
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(Sura 41: 17) cannot have been intended by the author. Restore 


therefore: (sldall Stele pgidal] rg) Ne coll Iam 
y poe Isls Leaf we! This omission, apparently the error of 
an early copyist, seems to have led to the textual confusion in 
l. 4: roa sol pgslisx~! $4) «Sy, which is extremely awkward. 
There can be no doubt that in the original the text read 4.) wy Ss 
Zl ool pei sl [qsliss!].—L. 6: The word i: while 
not impossible, is in view of the context ( pst) very improbable. 
Read : en Lh. 15: As must be inferred from the infinitive 
,lay!, the preceding final verb, no doubt us in the original, 
was intended as wy prrend (not wprrted) 3 ef. p. 67, 1. 15. 

P. 73, 1.1: I assume that the text has scriptio defectiva but is 
otherwise correct as it stands: (&, LjI=) esl Lt ..5.—L. 8 ff: 
The fusion of two different, but very similar, Qoran verses (Sura 
10: 33 and 40: 6) may well be original, the author quoting from 
memory. In 1. 15, however, the case is just the reverse, and the 
passage pw~o . «+c! should be deleted. Having written correctly 
the beginning of Sura 81: 28, the copyist continued erroneously 
with Sura 74: 37 which has the identical beginning (4S. ,l% (0)); 
but could hardly have been intended for the present context. The 
error, by homeeoteleuton, was all the more natural as in what pre- 
cedes (p. 70, 1. 9) Sura 74: 37 had actually been quoted.—L. 16 f.: 
The passage LJ) clay .! VI pal sled 6% a) alll sro sounds 
like a subtle epigram of Sific meditation, and this is perhaps why 
some copyist wrote it this way. But it is certainly wrong as it 


stands. Read: [2s ]elay WIV) pawl lad os @ [al] Wl sr 

P.74, 1.1: Add probably ale after 9 (cf. yatab ‘alayna 
in what immediately precedes).—L. 8: I suppose that the original 
text read: (not ails) Sl eWay U eas. —L. 9: In the phrase 
re ce) LJ or the third word is a correction of the erroneously 
written second word (a procedure usual with oriental copyists) ."* 

P.%5, 1.8: The extremely improbable reading gsJ) \AJ 
jeu dios Agricis the result of mispunctuation on the part of some 





8 Cf., e.g., Ibn Shahin, Faraj, p. 31, 9: NID May md wE” IN = ols 
Ld adr: and similarly passim. 
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copyist. The intended punctuation is \blJI addy agale Si! \sl 
(as p. 76, 1. 2!).—L. 10: PAD) is most likely ~*~ wa-takuzzu (see 
Lane, VII, p. 2608, col. 1).—L. 12: Read O ys (not a), as in 
1. 16.—L. 18: I believe that sly is simply miswritten for gi}; 
(the fem. suffix referring to ,!I, of course). 

P. 76, 1.15: The clause crepe .. « @gidey seems to be mis- 
placed from 1. 14; it should be made to follow the words 
gs able. 

P. 77, 1.9: Delete the words agi! al) ple as a repetition from 
1. 8 (whereby ee! was simply miswritten for ae y)- The errone- 
ous addition led some copyist to “correct ” the fem. suffix at the 
end of the clause into a masculine one, thus making it refer to 
Allah. Unquestionably, the clause read in the original: Y Al 
Layolsi SI ag) Jere —L. 12: Idoubt that «1 Y! was intended 
by the author. The context requires a word synonymous with the 
immediately following JdsJ); probably, then, cslei YI. 

P. 78, 1.%: The phrase l, you renders the context pointless. 
Read, as in the next line,\, pores (the mistake may have been 
caused by nags in l. 9). 

P.79, 1.4: Again an 43} seems to have been omitted after al, 
as twice above.—L. 10: Read 4,5 (in lieu of 55).—L. 17 f.: The 
word ed) is obviously misprinted for gas; the numeral a4 
for pa4; and re I take it, for lg). 

P. 80, 1. 3-6: The passage is badly confused in the edited text. 
From a close examination of the context (in what precedes, an 
explanation is given for the “ widening ” of heart paralleling very 
closely the one given here for the “ narrowing”) it becomes ap- 
parent that when the copyist responsible for the present text 
reached the word aJ%Xsy, in 1. 4, his eye wandered to aJ%ey 
in 1. 6, leaving out the matter that stood between these two words. 
Upon reaching the word &,J|y, he noticed his mistake and inserted 
the omitted passage here, but instead of repeating fi ‘a@jil . . . wa- 
*t-taubati in its entirety, he repeated only the beginning and the 
end of it. The situation may be seen from the following juxta- 
position : 
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The Original Test. 


cgdlely BEI yo a) AW Syol Le IS Grey 

nd Sypho A) Jam My SAS 5 

Aygo slowdl (oo dmcy LIS lee 

MS wo ydy] LIM Jaleo ob aes 5 a are 
all gee Lat yale ply [AU gol 


The Edited Tect. 
SAS od gdlety ACW yo a WI Syol bb SF wey 
HUM Sabre IS wo gdy LIN! Jaleo 3 Wey 
SBS a dro dighS clond! 5 darcy LIS 
gall gore gs ypole digatly LW! Jal 25 ates 


P. 81, 1.12: Read cron instead of cess and place the sign for 
the end of the sentence before, rather than after, the words lig.s 
jy3!.—L. 14: The use of fem. sg. in tad‘ahum (as referring 
to ar-rusul) is very odd. I assume that Pre = abso (for 


Pager), not peyc. 

P. 82, 1.12: After ay? add a) (left out by the printer ?).— 
L. 15f.: The reading roa J dl o oI ded he alll oo 
is quite impossible. In what precedes, the author cites an instance 
from the Qoran which, according to the “ nihilists ”, evidences the 
incompatibility of qadar and ‘amr: Muhammed, acting under the 
compulsion of qadar, prohibits something against the command of 
Allah, and is then rebuked for it. Here, the same instance is cited, 
only with the Prophet permitting something against the command 
of Allah. Read, therefore : ys! gol ded cle Wl (23 
Jl re): See above, n. 15. 
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It will be seen that nearly all of the above difficulties may be 
reduced to two types of scribal error: (a) cases of addition, omis- 
sion or misplacement, due to homeoteleuton; and (b) cases of 
improper punctuation. Obviously, the text left the hand of the 
author either with very few or no diacritical points. This will 
have to be borne in mind by anyone who would undertake a more 
detailed study of the Arabic document than could be offered at the 
present occasion, and especially a critical translation of the edited 
text—an undertaking that can not be recommended strongly 
enough. 





IS THE BOOMERANG ORIENTAL? ? 


D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Or THE various weapons of aboriginal peoples which have been 
given a romantic setting in popular fancy, none seems to be so 
cloaked with misconception as the boomerang of the Australians. 
The various misunderstandings current in lay opinion, but also 
found occasionally in scientific circles, apparently are founded upon 
the inaccurate and ambiguous reports which emanated from Aus- 
tralia during the period of initial contact between Europeans and 
the aborigines. At that time a reputation based upon only partial 
truth was given the boomerang outside of Australia and once estab- 
lished, it has been perpetuated by subsequent tradition. These 
beliefs have not only mitigated against a satisfactory understand- 
ing of the position of the boomerang in Australian culture but have 
confused the identity of weapons in other parts of the world which 
have been compared with it. 

Of the popular fallacies associated with the boomerang perhaps 
the most widespread and deep-rooted is the belief that all boomer- 
angs are of the returning type. As a matter of fact, returning 
boomerangs constitute only a very small percentage of Australian 
boomerangs, a percentage difficult to estimate accurately but which 
under normal aboriginal conditions may have been exceedingly 
small. It is important to note this small ratio for the lack of its 
appreciation is the basis of much of the misunderstanding with 
which we are concerned. In order to distinguish the two types we 
will henceforth use the word boomerang to imply the ordinary 
varieties which do not return to the thrower, the sense in which 
the word is used in Australia; and the term “ returning boomer- 
ang” to designate the small percentage which, when thrown prop- 
erly, perform certain gyrations in the air and finally fall near the 
point from which they were hurled. 

It is also generally believed that the returning boomerang is a 
weapon and that it is used in war and for hunting. These func- 





*This paper is intended to supplement “ Australian Throwing-sticks, 
Throwing-clubs, and Boomerangs,” one of a series of studies made in Aus- 
tralia by the writer under a Fellowship grant by the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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tions, however, with few exceptions, are found associated only with 
ordinary boomerangs. The returning boomerang is regarded by 
the aborigines as a toy to be thrown for amusement. In only a few 
instances are there reports that it is used for other purposes, al- 
though in emergencies it may be utilized as a weapon in the same 
manner as any other suitable object. 

It is likewise important to understand that the returning boomer- 
ang, contrary to popular belief, will not return to the thrower if it 
strikes any object during its flight. In most cases such a happen- 
ing would cause it to fall directly to the ground. Occasionally if 
an obstacle is not struck squarely, the stick may be deflected and 
started on a different course of flight, but in such an event, the 
point of landing would be altered. The common belief, therefore, 
that the boomerang will return to the hand of the thrower after it 
has struck the enemy or the prey has no basis in fact. 

Lastly, neither ordinary nor returning boomerangs are ubiquitous 
in Australia. Although their distributions are widespread, there 
are certain rather extensive areas in which both varieties are un- 
known. Returning boomerangs have not been found among tribes 
which do not possess the ordinary type but the ordinary varieties 
are present in some regions where the returners are known to be 
lacking. 

Australian Missile-Sticks 


Basically considered, the boomerang should be regarded as a 
form of missile-stick of which there are three classes in Australia. 
For convenience these may be spoken of as 1. Throwing-sticks, 2. 
Boomerangs and 3. Throwing-clubs. 

The Australian throwing-stick is a straight or slightly curved 
peeled stick about two feet in length, round in cross section, with 
a diameter of slightly more than one inch, and which tapers slightly 
to roundly or bluntly pointed extremities. 

The boomerang, on the other hand, is a curved stick, character- 
ized by a transverse section with two equal or unequal convex sur- 
faces, or one convex and one flat surface and which tapers abruptly 
or gradually to extremities of various shapes. In length, boomer- 
angs vary from about 18 inches to 3 feet. There are a few larger 
ones, some 8 feet long, which may be used for striking, or in cere- 
monies. These are not thrown and should be termed “ boomerang- 
clubs.” 
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The throwing-club is a weapon characterized by knobs, flares, 
bulges or other features carved in the solid matrix and which is used 
in one hand for throwing or for striking. These weapons differ 
only in proportions from larger counterparts, clubs, which require 
two hands for use and are not thrown. 

Throwing-sticks, it seems obvious, are the most simple of the 
three classes of missile-sticks in that they approach closely a natural 
form which requires very little alteration in manufacture. They 
are distributed throughout the western half of Australia and were 
characteristic of the aboriginal culture of Tasmania. They also 
appear sporadically in the geographically intermediate area of 
southeastern Australia where throwing-clubs prevail. It appears, 
therefore, that throwing-sticks are of relatively great antiquity, by 
virtue of their appearance in Tasmania, and that they have been 
superceded in southeastern Australia by throwing-clubs. It may 
be that throwing-sticks were an original possession of the invading 
Tasmanians. 

Throwing-clubs are lacking in Tasmania and the western half 
of the continent but are found throughout Eastern Australia from 
Victoria and South Australia to Torres Straits where their distri- 
bution connects with the appearances of similar but not identical 
forms in New Guinea. Although many varieties appear to be in- 
digenous to the continent, fundamentally it would seem that throw- 
ing-clubs in some undetermined basic form or in concept diffused 
to Australia from New Guinea and have supplanted the use of 
throwing-sticks in a large part of eastern Australia. 

Boomerangs vary so much in their forms, sizes and weights that 
it is a difficult matter to classify them into types and varieties. 
Some are symmetrical in form, others have one arm longer than 
the other. In many specimens the width is fairly constant through- 
out the greater part of the weapon, in others it is relatively great at 
the bend and may decrease gradually or abruptly as the ends are 
approached. The degree of curvature also shows much variation 
and may range from a right angle or less to almost 180°. For the 
shape of cross-section, we find some examples thin and wafer-like, 
whereas others may be almost round, or in those specimens having 
one flat surface, almost hemispherical. The extremities run the 
gamut from round to pointed, and in addition there are several 
varieties of specialized ends with angular or other features which 
set them off from the more usual forms. Finally there is the ques- 
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tion of a longitudinal twist, a feature necessary to the returning 
boomerangs but also one occasionally found to a slighter degree 
and perhaps accidentally in those not intended for use as playthings, 

When all these variable features are taken into consideration it 
is clear that the number of combinations is infinite and that it is a 
most difficult matter to describe the differences between the boomer- 
angs of many regions of the continent. There is no one feature 
sufficiently constant to serve as a standard. Nevertheless in any 
one area the boomerangs, like other culture traits, generally are 
found to conform to certain local patterns, and with close observa- 
tion it is possible to consign fairly accurately many specimens to 
the sections of the continent from which they came. In some in- 
stances, distinguishing features, such as a peculiar feature in shape 
or in decoration, may permit the identification of a relatively small 
area as the place of manufacture. In a few cases the form may be 
of such a general nature that provenience can be indicated only 
vaguely. 

Ordinary boomerangs are common throughout Australia except 
in the three northern peninsulas, the Kimberley district, northern 
North Australia and the Cape York peninsula, and possibly in a 
few small districts in the southern part of the continent. They 
were also lacking in Tasmania. 


Returning Boomerangs 


The returning boomerang, obviously a variant of the ordinary 
boomerang, differs from the latter in certain important respects 
which in many cases are differences in degree, not in kind. Re- 
turning boomerangs are characterized by (1) a curvature which 
resembles the are of a hyperbola; (2) a “ rounding,” by which one 
of the surfaces in transverse section shows a greater curvature than 
the other; and (3) a “twisting,” by which the arms exhibit a 
longitudinal twist of from 2° to 3° similar to the blades of a screw 
propeller. However, since many ordinary boomerangs are charac- 
terized by one or more of these traits or may differ only slightly in 
all three respects, it is often a most difficult matter to determine 
whether a specimen is a returner, especially in museum collections 
where warping may have taken place. Without all of the features 
enumerated a boomerang cannot be made to return to the thrower. 

Returning boomerangs are of widespread distribution. Although 
affirmative reports are not available to show their appearance in 
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all regions they are specifically denied only for a large part of the 
Central Australia-southern North Australia area where ordinary 
boomerangs are in use. It is presumptive to state that they are 
coexistent with ordinary boomerangs throughout the remainder of 
the distribution of the latter but we at least know that they are or 
were present in parts of Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia. It is important to note 
that they are unknown in the northern Kimberley region, northern 
North Australia and the Cape York Peninsula, the three main 
northern peninsulas of the continent, in all of which regions ordi- 
nary boomerangs are also lacking. Both types were also unknown 
in Tasmania, a fact which indicates that boomerangs do not have 
as great an antiquity as throwing-sticks. 


Origin of Boomerangs 


On the basis of Australian evidence, there seems to be no good 
reason for believing that boomerangs are not indigenous to Aus- 
tralia. In this instance the geographical distribution of boomer- 
angs as a class appears to be illuminating. As we have already 
seen, both ordinary and returning boomerangs are lacking in the 
extensive area comprising the three northern peninsulas. It is 
presumable that they have never been used in the northern Kim- 
berley district and northern North Australia, for we find the ordi- 
nary varieties diffusing into these areas at the present time. The 
crucial place where boomerangs seem to be unknown, but where we 
would expect to find some traces of them if they had been brought 
into Australia from a foreign source, is the Cape York Peninsula. 
For this region, Roth informs us that they are lacking north of the 
Palmer and Mitchell rivers.2 That boomerangs have diffused 
northward into the southern part of the peninsula is not known 
from specific data although such a movement may be indicated by 
the gradual change from fine weapons to cruder ones as one goes 
north. A northward diffusion is also suggested by linguistic evi- 
dence. The Gunanni tribe, for instance, who inhabit the area 
between the Mitchell and Statten rivers, possess two kinds of boom- 
erangs, one light in weight, the other heavy, and one very much 
more curved than the other, to which they apply the same term, 
their only term for boomerang, we-angala.* Southward from this 





* Roth, p. 201. * Ibid., p. 203. 
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area specific names seem to be applied to these two types, whereas 
the word we-ngal, or a cognate, is used as the generic term for 
boomerang.* These facts also seem to support a theory that there 
has been a derivation from within the continent. 

In a culture where throwing-sticks undoubtedly have been in use 
for a great period of time, we do not have to look far for a possible 
and most reasonable ultimate basis from which boomerangs could 
have been derived. It should not be implied that there was neces- 
sarily a direct change from a throwing-stick to a boomerang by the 
reduction in height of the cross-section and the giving of a greater 
curvature, although such could have been and may have been the 
case. It seems much more reasonable to suppose that such a change, 
if it actually happened, was gradual and that considerable time 
may have elapsed before what we recognize as a boomerang was 
produced. 

There are many specimens with forms which appear to be 
transitional between throwing-sticks and boomerangs. These, by 
themselves, however, should not be considered as conclusive evidence 
of a historical change from the former to the latter. They might 
very well represent a movement in the opposite order. However, 
if it could be determined that these specimens actually represent 
transitional forms, we could be quite certain that throwing-sticks 
were the earlier in view of their greater antiquity as indicated by 
their appearance in Tasmania, and by their simplicity in likeness to 
natural forms. It is possible that these modern specimens which 
appear to be transitional may represent combinations of features 
recently borrowed from each type. 

In respect to returning boomerangs, there seems to be no reason 
for doubting, on the basis of Australian evidence, that they have 
been derived from ordinary boomerangs somewhere in Australia. 
They, too, are not only lacking in the same northern peninsulas, 
toward which boomerangs are now diffusing, but their origin can be 
explained most logically in the similar non-returning boomerangs 
with which they are always associated. 

In just what locality such a transformation may have been first 
recognized and accepted as a new culture trait cannot be indicated, 
nor can we point to any particular variety of boomerang as the one 





*Ibid., p. 201. For the lower Tully river; compare also wongala, the 
word for boomerang at Mackay, Smyth, I, p. 329. 
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most likely to have been the forebear. As we have already stated, 
the differences between the returning and non-returning types are 
often most difficult to distinguish. Thus any one of a number of 
the latter could have been the basis from which the former could 
have developed, probably it would seem, by the accidental realiza- 
tion that certain characteristics in form, the rounding and twisting, 
were responsible for a peculiar flight. 


So-called Boomerangs of Other Areas 


If we are correct in postulating an Australian origin for both 
ordinary and returning boomerangs, it follows as reasonable, in 
view of the lack of their appearance in the northern peninsulas of 
the continent, the only regions known to have received direct 
cultural influences from other areas, and the only areas where 
Australians could have influenced other peoples,’ that they have 
not diffused from Australia to any other region, but have been 
isolated in Australia since the time of their inception. If such is 
the case, no theory of diffusion is necessary to explain those weapons 
found in other parts of the world which are similar in general form 
and which have been implied by some to be historically related to 
Australian boomerangs. 

Now sticks for striking or for use as missiles are certainly very 
simple weapons. It should not be considered as surprising, there- 
fore, to find them in use on the various continents in contemporary 
times or in different periods of the past. There are many instances 
of such appearances in each of which, as a rule, the specimens as 
a group differ in detail from those of other regions. Some are 
plain, straight or curved sticks, round in cross-section, and corre- 
spond in a general way with what we have termed for Australia, 
throwing-sticks. Others with one flat and one convex surface, or 
two flat surfaces in some instances, and showing a longitudinal 
curve, come under the general definition we have given to boome- 
rangs. Still others, with various knobs or swollen features for 
heads, can be placed, in terms of our grouping, into the category of 
throwing-clubs. No distinctions, however, have been made by many 





The Australians are poor navigators and could not have carried 
cultural influences to other peoples. Their watercraft were most advanced 
in those regions where boomerangs are lacking. See my paper, “The 
Chronology of Australian Watercraft.” 
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writers, and, as a result, we find cases in which the terms throwing- 
stick, boomerang, and throwing-club have been used differently or 
applied without discrimination to various types of missile-sticks, 
It is not to be supposed that a solution to the problems involved can 
be reached merely by the adoption of a uniform terminology, for 
general terms, themselves, are subject to misuse and lead to mis- 
understanding when applied to classes of variable objects which, 
although showing resemblances, are not necessarily related to each 
other. 

In respect to Australia we have arbitrarily chosen our definitions 
for the convenience of classifying in a broad, general way, certain 
weapons found on that continent. It must not be assumed, there- 
fore, merely because these general definitions are found to be 
applicable to certain objects in other parts of the world, that a 
historical relationship between them is indicated. By such a 
method, it would be possible by a change in definition to infer 
relationship in the most questionable and unwarranted instances. 
It is a reasonable assumption, I should say, to expect to find varia- 
tion and basic similarity among widely spread traits which are 
historically related. It is also just as reasonable, in my estimation, 
to find that simple traits, discovered independently and found suited 
to the same general purposes, show some similarity as well as 
differences. It is possible, therefore, to confuse matters by inter- 
preting historically different traits as variants of a common generic 
form, on the one hand, or by implying variants as being historically 
unrelated, on the other. The first misuse seems to be characteristic 
of the extreme diffusionists ; the second, of the extreme evolutionists. 
Such misuses, however, are difficult to avoid as the result of the 
many similarities and the many mutations commonly met with in 
culture. 

The term, throwing-club, as we have defined it, seems to be a 
satisfactory one for general world use. Off hand, it does not imply 
any particular minor feature which might restrict its meaning to 
some peculiar form. The term throwing-stick would also seem to 
qualify as a general term if we were to amend our definition to 
include all simple stick forms not classifiable as throwing-clubs, 
regardless of the shapes of their cross-sections. With such a defi- 
nition, boomerangs would be classified as a special type of throwing- 
stick. The term boomerang is the only one which leads to mis- 
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understanding when used for weapons other than Australian, for it 
generally implies characteristics which, as we have seen, are falla- 
cious.® It would be desirable to restrict its use only to the Aus- 
tralian weapons, although, as a result of a lack of any other adequate 
term to designate a curved, flattened throwing-stick, it seems 
likely that its use will be continued in other areas. There can be 
no basic objection to such a practice if only it will be realized that 
these various objects do not become returners merely because they 
have been termed boomerangs and that they are not necessarily re- 
lated to other objects given the same appellation in other parts of 
the world. So deep-rooted is the myth that all boomerangs are 
returners that it is generally found that most writers who apply 
the term to weapons of other peoples hasten to add that the weapons 
they refer to are not returners. With such an ambiguous meaning 
associated with the word it is not surprising to find great confusion 
in discussions concerning “ boomerangs.” 

“Boomerangs” have been reported for many regions of the 
world. In the New Hebrides, for example, Rivers described as a 
“boomerang ” a rather stout object, apparently oval in cross-section 
and about 16 inches in length, which has a longitudinal curve and 
two unequal and tapering arms terminating in squared off ends. 
It is not a weapon for it is used only in sport and is stated not to 
return. In one method of throwing, it is hurled against the 
ground, whence it revolves in the air and deflects to one side or the 
other. It is found only along the northern part of the western 
coast of Espiritu Santo and is called in the native dialect tiokhi 
or tioki. It is said to have some connection with the kava cere- 
mony and was regarded by Rivers as historically related to the Aus- 
tralian boomerang and as having been introduced by his famous 
“kava people.” 

That the tiokhi is different in form and in function from Aus- 
tralian boomerangs seems clear. However, it is important to note 
that in the Boulia-Gloncurry district of Queensland there is a not 
dissimilar object called a kundi-kundi which is used in a similar 





*The word boomerang, of course, is Australian. Morris gives the words 
burramanga and boomori, wind, from the Hunter River of northeastern 
New South Wales. Apparently it was only in the dialects of this general 
region that these words or variants were found. Boomerang is now com- 
monly employed in eastern Australia among both whites and aborigines 
who speak English. In Western Australia the word kylie is preferred, 
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manner. It is a thick, rounded stick, 18 to 20 inches in length, 
pointed at both ends and strongly bent. It is used for sport by 
being held in the hand with the convex side forward and with the 
forefinger pressed along the concave side, in contrast to the Austra- 
lian method of throwing boomerangs by holding them with their 
concave side forward, and hurled against a log or branch lying on 
the ground. It strikes the obstacle and flies into the air revolving 
as it goes on a more or less horizontal plane. Roth regards the 
kundi-kundi as a stage in the evolution of the boomerang from a 
nulla-nulla or a straight throwing-stick, a conclusion which may or 
may not be the case. Indeed this object of sport may have no his- 
torical relationship with boomerangs which it resembles only in a 
most general way. It is possible that the kundi-kundi and the 
kiokhi are related, although such a relationship is by no means 
either obvious nor certain in view of their simple form and func- 
tion, as well as the fact that they seem to be separated by a dis- 
tance of over 2,000 miles. However, if it were possible to estab- 
lish a historical relationship between these two objects of sport, 
it would not follow that either one of them is necessarily an Aus- 
tralian boomerang. Nor would the proof that the kiokhi was 
derived from Australia alter the conclusion, based on Australian 
evidence, that the boomerang, itself, has not diffused from 
Australia, 

For the Celebes, there is a report of “knieformig gekriimmte 
bumerangihnliche Wurfhéltzer zur Vogeljagd ”* which function- 
ally is similar to both Australian ordinary boomerangs and throw- 
ing-sticks. There seems to be no reason for supposing that there 
may be any direct historical relationship between this weapon and 
any of the weapons found in Australia. 

The well known flat, curved weapon in the American South- 
west, usually spoken of as a rabbit-stick, is also occasionally re- 
ferred to as a “ boomerang ” or is spoken of as being “ boomerang- 
shaped.” These terms may be misleading to some, although it 
seems to be realized generally that these sticks will not return and 
have only the most superficial resemblances with the Australian 
weapons. Incidentally rabbit-sticks have a consiCerable antiquity 
in this general region for they have been excavated from the Val 
Verde County cave deposits in Texas.* In more recent times, they 





7 Buschan, p. 861. 8 Pearce and Jackson, p. 44. 
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have diffused westward to California where their northernmost 
appearance is among the Gabrielmo.° 

The most confusing use of the term boomerang in the writer’s 
opinion is that of the German scholars, Graebner, Schmidt and 
Koppers, who apply it in its usual Australian sense, by which the 
ordinary and not the returning boomerang is implied, to certain 
missile weapons of the Sudan and Upper Nile, including throwing- 
knives of iron.*° Indeed, the word is employed by them as the 
distinguishing term for a Kulturkreis, their Boomerang or Negri- 
tish Kulturkreis, regardless of the differences between the missile- 
sticks of the various regions. Although the professors of the 
Kulturkreis theory postulate a historical relationship between 
these various weapons and thus consider their use of the term justi- 
fied, such a connection is neither obvious nor, in the writer’s esti- 
mation, reasonably demonstrated. The so-called “ boomerangs ” of 
the Upper Nile and the Sudan ** show only the most generalized 
and superficial resemblances with Australian boomerangs. They 
are often sharply bent 45° to 90° at the fore-end and seem to be 
characterized by swollen foreparts. In certain respects, therefore, 
these African weapons are nearer what we have called throwing- 
clubs, or even throwing-sticks, than what we have termed boomer- 
angs. However, there seems to be no advantage in equivocating 
over the use of terminology, for just the application of the same 
term to these various differing weapons will not demonstrate their 
historical unity, although it is easy for one to become susceptible 
to such a belief if the term is used in such a loose fashion, nor 
will the use of different terms prove the appearances to be the 
results of independent development. 

These examples of the wide and varied application of the word 
“boomerang ” to non-returning weapons or objects used in sport 
are sufficient to demonstrate how innocently or purposefully mis- 





* Kroeber, pp. 467, 632. 

See Graebner, Schmidt and Koppers. For the throwing-knives, see 
Thomas, 

1 Until comparative studies commenced, all writers seem to have spoken 
of these weapons as throwing-sticks. See Schurtz, p. 316, for ancient 
Egypt and the Sudan; Baker, Sir Samuel, Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
p- 511 (cited by Lane Fox, 1869, p. 430); Knight, pp. 13-14, for Abyssinia 
as far as Lake Chad, also the Upper Nile; Brough Smyth, I, pp, 321 et 
seq., for the Es-sellem of the desert, similar to the ancient Egyptian 
curved sticks. 
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leading such remarks may be. It is not difficult to understand, 
therefore, that in other cases where it has been assumed or claimed 
that the returning propensity is associated with certain weapons, 
the confusion is still greater for, as we have already said, the 
boomerang myth is so deep-rooted that there is a natural tendency 
to assume that any weapon called “ boomerang ” will return, and 
vice versa, that any weapon believed to be a returner must be a 
“ boomerang.” 
India 


The question of the ability of weapons other than Australian to 
return, however, is a moot one. Many claims have been made, but 
none seems to have been proved, and most have been discredited, 
There appears to be only one recent statement that returning 
weapons are found elsewhere. In this instance, in the article on 
Boomerangs in the 14th Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the statement is made that in India there is a “ boomerang-shaped 
instrument which can be made to return.” This information tells 
us very little, for we are not informed whether these instruments 
were made intentionally to return or were found by the experi- 
mentation of Europeans to have such properties of flight. The 
statement is of interest, however, as a continuum of one of the 
early claims of Lane Fox, on which, judging from the references 
listed, it is based. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century Europeans seem to 
have been trying to make certain Indian weapons return. As early 
as 1869, Lane Fox illustrated certain curved, pointed weapons, 
elliptical in cross-section, which in general respects are compara- 
ble with some of the Australian ordinary boomerangs. Aside from 
the fact that they are heavier and thicker than the latter, have 
surfaces equally convex, and apices at the extremities of the convex 
sides, they are stated definitely not to return.’* The crudest are 
said to come from Goojerat and an “improved form” from 
Madras. The latter is a short, curved weapon with a knob handle. 
Subsequently in 1872 the same writer, in attempting to show a 
historical relationship between the Australian and Indian weapons, 
remarked: “The Dravidian boomerang does not return like the 
Australian weapon. The return flight is not a matter of such 
primary importance as to constitute a generic difference, if I may 





12 Lane Fox, 1869, p. 430 and Pl. 20, 
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use the expression; the utility of the return flight has been greatly 
exaggerated; it is owing simply to the comparative thinness and 
lightness of the Australian weapon (sic).”** In 1877, however, 
Lane Fox after considerable experimentation announced: “ An im- 
proved form of this weapon is used by the Marawars of Madura, 
and some of these are much thinner than the boomerangs of the 
Kolis, and in practice I find them to fly with a return flight like 
the Australian boomerang.” ** This is the statement that seems 
to be the basis for the recent claims, referred to above, that a 
“bhoomerang-shaped instrument” in India can be made to return. 
It seems quite certain that Lane Fox was not making the implica- 
tion that returning “ boomerangs ” were in use but merely stating 
that by experimentation with certain specimens he was able to 
obtain what he regarded as a flight comparable with the flights 
made by Australian returning boomerangs. However, he does not 
define what he means by the term “return flight.” At last, in 
1883, he seems to have accepted as a fact that these weapons as a 
class and in their aboriginal use were neither intended to return 
nor capable of being made to return.*® 

The most recent detailed attention to these Indian weapons is a 
study by Hornell.*® He finds them to be in use among Maravans 
and Kallans, Vellelas, Valliyans, Nadars (Shanars) and Muham- 
madans in Madura, Ramnad and parts of Tanjore, Tinnevelly 
and Pudukkottai. In some cases, they were used for hunting 
hares, deer or partridges; in others, they were considered as 
weapons of war. At the present time many have ceremonial value 
and are made of ivory or steel. In no case did Hornell find any 
evidence of return flight. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no good evidence for 
believing that returning “boomerangs” were ever used by the 
native peoples of India, although it is possible that some of their 
weapons, taken individually, can be made to exhibit some semblance 
of a return flight, using the term in its broadest possible sense. 
Such a possibility in itself is not remarkable, however, for as 





** Lane Fox, 1872, p. 323. 

“Lane Fox, 1877, p. 30, quoted by H. Balfour in a footnote in Hor- 
nell, p. 338. 

*® Lane Fox, 1883, p. 461. See also Buschan, p. 538. 

* Hornell, pp. 336-340. 
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Brough Smyth has commented, it is quite possible “to get some 
sort of return flight, if a crooked stick be thrown in the air.” 1” 


Ligypt 

Claims have also been made that the hunting stick of the ancient 
Egyptians, apparently a property from pre-dynastic times to at 
least the 18th Dynasty, was a returning “boomerang.” Again it 
is Lane Fox who is responsible for the confusion in respect to these 
objects. He practised with a fac simile of a weapon in the British 
Museum and stated in 1872 that he “succeeded in at last obtain- 
ing a slight return of flight,” and added: “In fact it flies better 
than many Australian boomerangs for they vary considerably in 
size, weight and form, and many of them will not return when 
thrown (sic).”** Here again we are left in doubt as to what in 
his estimation constitutes a “return flight.” A few years later, in 
1883, he appears to have become convinced that the Egyptian 
sticks were not returners. At this time he postulated the theory 
that the returning type is found only in Australia but that it repre- 
sents an evolution from the ordinary boomerang which had dif- 
fused from an unknown point of origin to Egypt, India and Aus- 
tralia. The ordinary boomerang is regarded as a development 
from the throwing-stick, which in turn is supposed by him to have 
had its beginning in the throwing-club. Both of the latter in his 
opinion, for which he gives no substantiating evidence, diffused 
successively from their respective points of origin to their present 
distributions.*® 

The belief that Egyptian hunting missile-sticks had the return- 
ing character of the Australian returning boomerang, has also been 
held by no less an Egyptologist than Erman who in 1894 wrote: 
“The throwing stick is a simple but powerful weapon—a small 
thin piece of wood, bent in a peculiar way; when thrown, it hits 
the mark with great strength, then returns (sic) in a graceful 
curve and falls at the feet of the marksman.” *° That Erman’s 





17 Brough Smyth, I, p. 322. 48 Lane Fox, 1872, p. 323. 

1°Lane Fox, 1883, pp. 461 et seq. Whatever may have been the his- 
torical development in other regions, we have already stated that throw- 
ing-sticks appear to be older than throwing-clubs in Australia and that 
both seem to have a non-Australian origin. Whether the one was devel- 
oped from the other we have no way of telling at present. 

2° Erman, 1894, p. 236. 
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statements are based entirely upon fancy seems clear, for aside 
from the facts, in so far as I have been able to ascertain, that there 
are no references in the Egyptian writings to a returning pro- 
pensity of this weapon, and that no one has ever succeeded in “ at 
last obtaining ” more than a “slight” return with a fac simile, 
it is well known that a returning boomerang will not return if it 
strikes anything in its course. It is interesting and important to 
note that Erman deleted the above passage in his revised edition 
in 1923.4 

The supposition that the ancient Egyptian stick was a returner 
has been carried further by Nies who goes so far as to postulate a 
unitary origin for it and the returning boomerang found in mod- 
ern Australia. He illustrates a specimen from Gurneh (XVIII 
Dynasty or earlier) but admits: “It does not seem to have the 
elevation of 2° to 3°, which Thomas states are necessary to give the 
weapon its peculiar flight, but then one will find that these char- 
acteristics are also wanting in some of the boomerangs from Aus- 
tralia in the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
(sic).”** Here again we find the confused idea that all Australian 
boomerangs are of the returning type. Nies quotes a Mr. Van 
Shrum, described as an expert maker and thrower of “ boomer- 
angs,” who had an engagement at the New York Hippodrome at 
the time, as saying that the Egyptian specimen in question was 
particularly suited for throwing at birds, and that it would return, 
if thrown high, even though it lacked the skew! 

Two interesting examples of Egyptian throw-sticks from the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen were recently figured by Hornell. It is 
quite apparent that they have only superficial resemblances with 
either the Indian or the Australian weapons. It also seems quite 
plain, in view of their peculiar form, that they could not be return- 
ers. Hornell believes that there may be some historical connection 
between them and the weapons of India. 

Had it not been for the intense interest of Lane Fox in compar- 
ing primitive weapons and especially in attempting to find return- 
ing boomerangs in various parts of the world, it seems doubtful 
whether the claim that Egyptian throw-sticks could return would 





2 Nies, p. 26. 

*1 Erman, 1923, p. 264. 

*8 Tbid., pp. 28-29. The reference to Thomas is taken from the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, 11th edition, article on Boomerangs. 
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ever have been seriously made. These weapons had been described 
in detail by such earlier writers as Wilkinson who stated quite 
definitely that they did not have the peculiarity of return flight. 
characteristic of the Australian returning boomerang.” 

The present attitude of all modern Egyptologists, at least I know 
of no views to the contrary, is that there is no evidence for beliey- 
ing that the Egyptian hunting stick returned in flight.2> That the 
use of the term “ boomerang,” however, is still confusing to some 
is well illustrated by Hall (1930) who explicitly describes the 
Egyptian weapon as a throw-stick and says it was “ not a boomer- 
ang, since it did not return in its flight.” 7° 


Babylonia 


Attempts to ascribe a “ returning boomerang ” to ancient Baby- 
lonia have been made by Nies who would trace the Assyrian sign 
gespu to what in Proto-Elamite he regards as a modified picto- 
graph of a “ boomerang.” 

Barton, however, as he admits, regards this sign as having its 
origin in a bow.*? WNies goes still further, and, without archaeo- 
logical data or other evidence, adduces here “the object in the 
hand of Eannatum, the sickle-like weapons on the shoulders of 


Ishtar that appear on seals, and the weapon of Ramman on the 
boundary stones.” *8 

Three Syrian throw-sticks have been figured by Petrie. There 
appear to be some differences between them and those of Egypt, 
although so many varieties have been unearthed in the latter region 
that it is impossible to compare them as a group.?® None gives the 
impression that it could have the properties of a returning weapon. 





24 Wilkinson, p. 325, f. n. 3. This is a revised edition of his earlier work. 

2° An opinion kindly given by Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, formerly Curator 
of the Egyptian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2° Hall, p. 116. 

27 Barton, p. 34. 

28° Nies, p. 32, ge&pu is said to mean throw, cast, strike, be in violent 
motion, down, destroy, finish, end, also turn, return, turn aside, separate, 
decide, portion, a bow, prostrate, overthrow, fall, especially naparshudu, 
to flee, deviate, i.e. to bend in running. 

2° Petrie, Pl. 43, 3 Syrian, 1 Libyan and 3 Egyptian; Pl. 69, 6 various 
Egyptian. 
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Europe 


It has also been suggested, indeed as early as 1838,°° that a 
returning weapon was known in early Europe. Isidor, bishop of 
Seville, who wrote at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh centuries is reported to have said that the cateia would 
return if thrown by a skillful hand.*t This weapon, therefore, has 
been regarded by some as a “returning boomerang.” ** However, 
what is known of the weapons of this period from specimens and 
literature offers no support to such a contention.** A mythologi- 
cal background for’the concept of a returning weapon may be 
found in Thor’s hammer. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the foregoing discussion, it thus appears that 
there are no satisfactory indications that returning weapons were 
known outside of Australia. Certainly good evidence of their 
presence in other regions has not been presented and, as we have 
seen, most claims have been withdrawn by the ones who made them. 
However, even though it could be shown that returning weapons of 
hoomerang-shape were known in other areas, it would not follow 


necessarily that they were historically related to Australian boomer- 
angs. The facts of distribution and the directions of diffusion 
within Australia must be accounted for in any attempt to link the 
Australian returning toy boomerangs with the weapons of other 
peoples. 

The conclusions that returning boomerangs are indigenous to 
Australia must not be considered as prime facie evidence that ordi- 
nary boomerangs must also be an Australian development, although, 
as we have seen, the facts from Australia indicate that such is 
equally the case. It is quite true that there are weapons which 
resemble them vaguely in many other parts of the world but this 
does not seem remarkable when it is realized that we are concerned 
with very simple objects used to satisfy the most fundamental wants 





°° See Brough Smyth, I, pp. 325 et seq., for a discussion of a paper by 
Samuel Ferguson, “On the Antiquity of the Kiliee or Boomerang,” read 
before the Royal Irish Academy in 1838. 

*t Lane Fox, 1869, p. 430. 

*2 See Walker, 1901, p. 338, citing Schiaparelli. 

*° Brough Smyth, op. cit. 
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of man. Certainly it does not seem reasonable to deny that many 
peoples might observe that curved sticks are satisfactory weapons, 
nor does it seem logical to suppose that different peoples, independ- 
ent of one another, may not have changed the natural round cross- 
section of a stick to other shapes which vary according to the local- 
ity from oval or biconvex to rectangular. These remarks should 
not be construed to mean that all the appearances of these weapons 
represent independent developments in the regions where they are 
now found. There may be some direct relationship between some of 
the Asiatic and African forms but more data than just the observa- 
tion that these weapons have generalized similarities in form and 
function should be presented before such a claim can be considered 
valid. 
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THE EARLY SIGNIFICANCE OF CHINESE MIRRORS 


ARDELIA RIPLEY HALL 
MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, BOSTON 


WHEN MIRRORS were first used in China we do not know, nor 
from whence came the Chinese type of mirror of polished metal 
with a knob in the center of the back pierced for a ribbon or cord, 
although there are those who have proposed an origin outside of 
China which is by no means conclusive. In the 21st year of Duke 
Chuang of Lu, the traditional date of which is 673 B. c., “ a queen’s 
large girdle with a mirror in it,” is mentioned in the Tso Chuan. 
The seventh century is probably two or three centuries before the 
period of any mirror which has yet been found. The earliest 
mirror bearing a dated inscription is of the year A.p. 6. Within 
recent years many mirrors have come to light which are un- 
doubtedly earlier than the inscribed mirrors and date from the late 
Chou and Ch‘in dynasties. About a year ago Sueji Umehara, one 
of the greatest authorities on ancient bronzes, has described five 
square mirrors which he attributes to the Ch‘in dynasty.” The 
more usual type is round and many early examples are already 
well-known.’ Lighter and thinner than later mirrors, they have 
a delicate fluted knob and flat mirroring surface. They bear highly 
formalized and decorative designs and display a mastery of tech- 
nique taken over from the casting of bronze vessels. Such mirrors 
as these, among the earliest now known, can not be the first 
products of the craft. 

Going still farther back, to a time before the Chou dynasty, when 
reflection was known only by means of the natural mirror of a 
quiet pool, reflection was already used in a splendid figure, of how 
the character of a ruler was imaged in the people of his state, just 





1Tso Chuan: Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. V, p. 101. 

?Sueji Umehara, “On some recently discovered square mirrors with 
open-work design of birds and beasts,” Kokka, No. 505, Dec., 1932. 

°K. Tomita, “Chinese bronze mirrors of the second century B.C.,” 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Bulletin, June, 1931, pp. 36-39. Oscar 
Karlbeck, “ Notes on some early Chinese bronze mirrors,” China Journal 
of Science and Arts, Jan., 1926, pp. 3-9; “The provenience of some early 
mirrors,” Bulletin, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
No. 2, 1930, pp. 204-207. Otto Kiimmel, “Neun chinesische spiegel,” 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N. F. 6, 1930, pp. 170-176. 
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as his face was reflected in quiet water. This comparison is found 
in an ancient proverb,* “The men of old have a saying, ‘ Let not 
men in water look for their reflection; let them to the people look 
for their reflection.’” To this simple admonition was added the 
further connotation that when the tyranny of a sovereign is reflected 
in the injuries and hardships which he visits upon his subjects, 
Heaven will revoke the divine appointment by which he reigns, 
following the belief that there existed a reciprocal influence 
between Heaven and the people. 

By observing the mirror of the people one might thus learn of 
the disposition of Heaven. For in the ethical code of the Confucian 
canon, one’s fate was irrevocably dependent upon one’s character 
and acts. The fall of the Yin dynasty, or any other dynasty for 
that matter, was believed to be the just retribution for evil, the 
fate a tyrant brought upon himself. The collapse of the Yin was 
a mirror for the rulers and princes of the Chou dynasty, in which 
they might read their own destiny if they did not take warning, 
as is said in the Shu Ching,® “ Now the Yin have lost the appoint- 
ment of Heaven. Now should we look to their reflection, seriously, 
for the regulation of our affairs.” And again in the Shih Ching,® 
it is repeated, 

“ When the Yin had not lost the multitudes, 

They were equal (on Earth) to Shang Ti (in Heaven) ; 
Look now as in a mirror at Yin, 
For the great appointment (of Heaven) is not easy to retain.” 

The metaphor of the people who reflect the character and conduct 
of their sovereign, is thus extended to include the reflection of the 
will and sanction of Heaven, and the revelation of his destiny to a 
prince. As is said in the Shih Chi," “I have heard that in the 
mirror of water one looks at one’s face; in the mirror of men one 
knows whether one is fortunate or unfortunate.” For others the 
mirror of a former reign is a warning, foreshadowing the future. 
And in a final step all history becomes a mirror, and was commonly 
used in the titles of historical works like the Tung chien.® 





*Shu Ching: Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. III, part II, pp. 408-410. 

5 Shu Ching, loc. cit. 

° Shih Ching: Legge, loc, cit., vol. IV, p. 431. 

7 Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, Shih Chi, 79 (Ts‘ai Chai). 

’ nw E Ht Ssi-ma Kuang, : SE. zu chih ye chien is 
popularly’ known as 58 5E Tung chien, “ Universal history ” or “ Mirror 
of History.” 
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The reflection of the sky as the reflection of Heaven is a basic 
analogy for another famous comparison: that of the mind and the 
mirror which we find in the well-known phrase of Chuang Tzii’s.® 
“The mind of the sage perfectly calm (like untroubled water) is 
like a mirror which reflects Heaven and earth and all beings.” 
The comparison between tranquillity and reflection as spiritual 
vision, is carried over to a similar association between brilliance 
and reflection. The bright surface of polished bronze bore a sem- 
blance to the sun, moon, and stars, which by their shining mani- 
fested the intelligence of Heaven. In the words of the Odes, 


“O sun, O moon, which enlighten this lower earth,” 


and, 


“O bright and high Heaven, 
Who enlightenest and rulest this lower world ” * 


or again, 


“ Great Heaven is intelligent, 
And is with you in all your sayings; 
Great Heaven is intelligent, , 
And is with you in your wanderings and indulgences.” * 


The Duke Huan, in 711 B.c., is described as having, “The sun, 
and moon, and stars represented on his banners ; — these to illus- 
trate the brightness of his intelligence.” ** So the mirror in turn 
became a symbol of the intelligence of Heaven and the sages. 
The analogy between the purity of water, unclouded by any silt, 
and the purity of mind free from worldliness, equally essential to 
the clear image in the water and the clear vision of a sage,"* is 
likewise carried over to reflection in bronze, in a parallel figure of 
the brilliance of the mirror undimmed by dust.** On several Han 
mirrors there is a long inscription, “ Purity of mind is reflected 
in the mirror; the bright light is patterned after the brightness 





*Chuang Tzii, bk. XIII, Legge, The texts of Taoism, S.B.E., vol, 39, 
pp. 331; ef. also pp. 225 and 266. 

1° Shih Ching, Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. IV, p. 44. 

11 Shih Ching, Legge, loc. cit., vol. IV, p. 363. 

12 Shih Ching, Legge, loc, cit., vol. IV, p. 503 ff. 

18 Tso Chuan, Legge, loc. cit., vol. V, p. 40. 

* Chuang Tzii, Legge, The texts of Taoism, S.B.E., vol. 39, pp. 310 
and 330. 

® Chuang Tzii, loc. cit., vol. 39, pp. 226, 227. 
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of the sun and moon.” ** Again and again an inscription will end, 
“As brilliant as the sun and moon,” as an invocation to the 
all-encompassing intelligence of Heaven. 

Together with this figurative association of the mirror with the 
sun and moon, there was what must have seemed like a practical 
demonstration, an actual proof of some connection between them, 
in that with a mirror one might draw “ bright fire ” from the sun, 
and “ bright water ” from the moon.’* At present no one questions 
the use of the mirror as a means by which fire might be drawn 
from the sun, but as a means to obtain water, this has long been 
doubted. The Shwo Wén refers to a basin for this purpose. 
Granet ** speaking of chien would make a distinction between a 
mirror and a utensil to obtain water, “Le terme kien désigne le 
miroir métallique que la Reine portait a la ceinture. On nomme 
du méme mot l’instrument qui servait 4 tirer eau de la Lune.” 
Whereas a bronze mirror would serve as well as any other metal 
object upon which the dew might collect, particularly, when in 
the Ch‘in and early Han one finds mirrors having a back with a 
high edge. The obverse side could not have been used, for it was 
either flat or convex, and the moisture would have run off. Another 
obvious difference between a mirror for fire and a mirror for dew 
would necessarily be one of size. Even the smallest mirrors, some 
only two inches across would serve to light a fire, but a greater 
surface would be needed for the collection of dew. There is in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, a beautiful mirror with appro- 
priate decoration of clouds and dragons which is nine and a half 
inches in diameter, and the back with a high edge is almost a half 
inch deep.’® It is not impossible that an early mirror such as this 
one might have been used to gather dew. 

These uses, while suggestive of some mysterious connection 
between mirrors and the sun and moon, undoubtedly appeared as 
natural phenomena without magic or wizardry, for the moon was 
believed to be made of water as the sun is made of fire. This was 





ae RR ; Sen-oku Sei-shd, Collection of ancient bronzes of Baron 
Sumitomo (1921), pl. 2-7, English text, part II (by JA fq Hi J\. Harada 
Yoshito), pp. 6, 7. 

17 Chou li; Biot, Le Tcheou li, vol. II, pp. 194-381. Li Chi; Legge, 
Li Ki, 8. B. E., vol. 27, p. 435. 

18 Granet, Danses et Légendes de la Chine ancienne, p. 514. 

19M. F. A, 31.2, D. .238, Th. .008. 
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an obvious truth to Wang Ch‘ung,” when in disproving mythical 
beliefs, he says, that if there were a crow in the sun it would burn 
in the fire, and if the hare were in the moon it would drown in the 
water. Nor can this usage be described as exclusively sacrificial, 
for any blaze was kindled in this way. A mirror to get fire, and a 
borer as well, were customarily worn attached to the girdle by the 
“sons ” and “ sons’ wives,” who rose and dressed at cock-crow.”' 
The dew was valued for its purity, an aid to that inner purity by 
which the Taoist achieved longevity and immortality. This celestial 
commodity was so ardently sought after in the Han dynasty, that 
the moisture collecting on any metal object would have proven 
insufficient, especially, when those who rose at dawn found all the 
vegetation hanging heavy with dew. The mirror was then probably 
displaced in practical use. The late Han mirrors, unlike those of 
the Ch‘in and early Han, do not lend themselves to this purpose. 

Han mirrors had other merits, along with their obvious use as a 
hand-mirror and the very efficient way in which they mirrored the 
face, for by this time most mirrors were convex, reducing the 
size of the reflection so that within a smaller circumference one’s 
face is seen in excellent proportion. They were then worn for 
more than convenience, by men and women alike. They had 
assumed an ulterior purpose and new designs. In wearing a 
mirror, it was believed one might thus ensure numerous benefits. 

The mirror, a symbol which revealed the sanctions of Heaven, 
as displayed in its roundness; as a symbol of the intelligence of 
Heaven, as displayed in its shining; as the medium by which fire 
was drawn from the sun and water from the moon; all these asso- 
ciations lent to the mirror a mystical validity, and in the Han 
dynasty it became a talisman, a supernatural agent of the sun, 
moon, and stars, which were believed to control the destiny of man. 

The decoration of the Han mirror represents those celestial 
influences which were invoked. Linked with current Taoist beliefs, 
and especially with the cosmogony of that dynasty, the mirrors bear 
astrological symbols, such as the symbolic animals: the tiger, the 
dragon, the red bird, and the Sombre Warrior, representing the 
heavenly regions of the Quadrant; the deities of longevity and 
immortality, and immortalized men; the stellar divinities, such as 





*° FE FE Wang Ch'ung, FR Liin Héng, chap. XX, A. Forke, Liin- 
héng, Philosophical essays of Wang Ch‘ung, pp. 268, 269. 
717i Chi: Legge, Li Ki, S. B. E., vol. 27, pp. 449, 450. 
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the Five Emperors who resided in the constellations; the genii, 
the winged chariots, other celestial animals and birds, accompany- 
ing them. The nipples or round protuberances, the Chinese inter- 
pret as constellations. In these mirrors one has a true talisman. 
By these signs and figures the cosmic forces were propitiated, and 
through their benevolent influence it was believed that one might 
acquire wealth, prosperity, and peace, advancement to high state 
position, many descendants, protection for one’s parents and chil- 
dren, a long life, continued happiness, the avoidance of all ills, 
general good fortune, and the immortality of Hsi Wang Mu and 
Tung Wang Fu. 

Only after the Han dynasty was the mirror itself invested with 
magical power and freighted with weird uses. They hinge on the 
belief that the mirror has in itself an occult power. On a Han 
dynasty mirror, the figure of Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor, is 
represented on the back of a mirror, and the inscription around 
the edge states that “ Huang Ti wards away evil.” But later, the 
mirror itself was believed to have the power to ward off all evil 
influences, to reflect what is invisible to the naked eye, and also to 
reveal the unknown. 

In a consideration of the early significance of Chinese mirrors, 
these superstitions may be ignored. I have only mentioned them 
here because they have so befogged the understanding of the use 
and purpose of mirrors. Richard Wilhelm has stated erroneously ** 
that mirrors from the Ch‘in and Han dynasty were chiefly employed 
for purposes of magic, and that behind their practical use, which 
(he wrongly believes) dates as far back as the T‘ang and Sung 
times, there persisted for a long time the semi-magical background 
of the wizard’s mirror. It seems hard to believe that any mirror 
should be regarded as all magic and no vanity, yet again de Tizac 
says,** “Qe miroir, ou le disque métallique que nous appelons 
improprement miroir, est, 4 l’origine, l’un des objects dont l’usage 
rituel est le plus accusé.” 

Soulié de Mourant ** who, while uninformed when he says that 
no mirror is authentically dated and that in dating mirrors in the 
Han dynasty we are attributing fine peices to a still barbaric age( !) 
expresses the general bewilderment, when he writes, “ Whether 





*? Richard Wilhelm, A short history of Chinese civilization, p. 42. 
*° H. d’Ardenne de Tizac, L’art chinoise classique, p. 210. 
** George Soulié de Mourant, A history of Chinese art, pp. 113, 114. 
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these objects were used simply for mirrors is a question still under 
discussion. M. d’Ardenne de Tizac quotes the opinion of those 
who gave them a ritual use. But what use? The fact is brought 
forward in our day that they were magic utensils.” Instead of 
calling a mirror a magic utensil, it would be more illuminating 
to call it a protector against evil, such as demons and sickness, a 
dise for divination like a crystal gazer’s globe, a thought and crime 
detector, a precursor of X-ray or a light-emitting object, after 
one story or another of wonder-working which has appeared as a 
dramatization in the popular mind of the earlier concepts when 
they were half-forgotten. 

Yetts,?*> as well as Sirén,?* have given credence to the burial of 
mirrors in great numbers, for the purpose of lighting the grave. 
This is a late superstition, based on de Groot’s ** description of a 
custom in Amoy, and an account he quotes from a book ** written 
in the early fourteenth century. 

In the Han tombs excavated at the Chinese settlement at Lo- 
lang *® in Korea, many mirrors have been found similar to those 
in China at the time. Only a few were found in each grave. They 
were placed there along with the pottery, the toilet boxes, the 
weapons, and other personal belongings. One, for example, was 
found by the Tokyo Imperial University expedition,*® with a long 
silk sash still attached to the knob by a narrow ribbon. It was lying 
in its own tray in a round covered toilet-box of lacquer, above a 
lower compartment fitted with smaller boxes for the comb, hair 
ornaments, jewelry, the powder and cosmetics, of the dead woman. 





* P, Yetts, Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection, vol. II, 
p. 30. 

2° Osvald Sirén, Histoire des arts anciens de la Chine, vol. II, Addenda, 
p. 100. 

27 J. J. M. de Groot, The religious system of China, vol. I, p. 93; vol. II, 
p. 399. 

= . Chou Mi, =a. Kuei hsin tsa shih, Miscellaneous 
score out various & Ht ie 

2° Cf. the reports of the Government General of Chésen, particularly 
Be) By B. Sekino Tadashi, Ba WA He AE Hi) HR H- Koseki chosa toku- 
betsu hdkoku, Report of investigations and excavations of historic interest 
and ruins in Korea and its vicinity, 1919. Supplement No. 1, p. 30 
(diagram) ; ky Ji & ig Umehara Sueji, SE $5 » By ae . Kankyé no 
kenkyii, Chinese and Japanese mirrors, pp. 226-7. 

8° Yoshito Harada, Lo-lang, a report on the excavation of Wang Hsii’s 
tomb in the “ Lo-lang ” province, an ancient Chinese colony in Korea, plates 
LXXXV-XCVI, XXXII, pp. 32-34. 
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This toilet-box was placed in the grave with the same natural 
and human motivation that the belongings of the Empress Yin 
were treasured in her tomb, as it is recounted in the J“ung chien,** 
“In a. p. 74, the Emperor Ming saw his mother, the Empress Yin 
in a dream. He awoke so saddened that he was not able to sleep 
again. The new day being a fast day, he went directly with his 
retinue to visit her tomb. The trees about the tomb were covered 
with the dew of good augury. The Emperor had the officers gather 
the dew. The offerings having been completed while he rested, 
he had brought out before him all the possessions of his mother 
treasured in her tomb; the mirrors in which she had mirrored her 
face and her toilet articles among other things. He was moved to 
tears and all the courtiers wept.” 

The burial of personal possessions along with food and drink 
was essentially the fulfilment of the desire to provide, for the long 
future, those things which had been needed and prized in life, 
especially objects such as a mirror, and food such as peaches and 
jujubes, which were believed to ensure immortality. 

There need be no question that the Chinese mirror was always 
used as a toilet mirror, and as a talisman it was worn even in the 
hope that it might be so used in the hereafter. The utility of the 
early mirror is not to be denied. Upon its function its original 
significance depends. The mirror had entrapped reflection, that 
before had only been seen moving capriciously across the surface 
of water. As the sky and passing clouds, and all the firmament 
is reflected on a quiet sea, so the Earth bears the image of Heaven. 
And in the Weltanschauung of the Chou dynasty the earthly order 
was believed to reflect the heavenly order. The political metaphors 
of the people reflecting the sanctions of Heaven, reflecting the 
character and destiny of their ruler, are but extensions of the world 
concept. This symbolism of reflection was embodied in the mirror. 
Wisdom attained through reflection or contemplation was regarded 
as perfect and universal receptivity. The shining bronze typified 
the supreme intelligence of Heaven — manifested in the shining 
of the sun, moon, and stars. Its validity as a cosmic symbol was 
proven by drawing the fire from the sun and water from the moon. 
With Taoist astromancy, it was a celestial agent of supernatural 
potency. The mirror was in turn an emblem and a talisman of 
Heaven. It became synonymous with history, and a symbol of 
wisdom and purity. 





*: T*ung chien, chap. 45, pp. 15 a,b. Weiger, Textes historiques, p, 702. 





THE CONDITIONAL SALE INTO SLAVERY OF 
FREE-BORN DAUGHTERS IN NUZI AND 
THE LAW OF EX. 21: 7-11? 


I. MENDELSOHN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE RECENTLY published Nuzi documents have brought to light 
new material on slavery as it existed in the Euphrates Valley in 
the middle of the second millenium B.c. The Nuzian slave institu- 
tion merits a special study inasmuch as its methods of adoption, 
sale, and treatment of slaves differ from the methods employed in 
the neighboring Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hittite lands. A com- 
parative study of the Nuzian slave practice with those of the last 
named countries should prove highly interesting. This paper is 
limited to a single phase of the Nuzian slave institution, namely, 
the sale into slavery of young girls by their parents with the explicit 
condition that they be married off by their purchaser, a practice of 
which, curiously enough, there is no trace in Babylonia and Assyria, 
but which has its exact parallel in an archaic law of the earliest 
Hebrew slave legislation. 





*The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: 


AASOR, The Annual of the American School of Oriental Research. 

BE, The Babylonian Exped. of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ser. A: Cuneiform texts. é 

HSS V, Chiera, Excavations at Nuzi, v. I = Harvard Semitic Series, 
v. V. 

HSS IX, Pfeiffer, Excavations at Nuzi, v. Il = Harvard Semitic Series, 
v. IX. : 

JAOS, Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

KB, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

N I,II,III, Chiera, Joint Exped. with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi, Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research. Publications of the 
Baghdad School, vols. I, II, III. 

RA, Revue d’Assyriologie et d’Archéologie Orientale. 

* For a discussion of the very interesting methods of sale and adoption 
in Nuzi see: Gadd, Tablets from Kirkuk, RA xxiii (1926); Koschaker, 
Neue Keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der el-Amarna-Zeit. Abh. der 
Philol.-Hist, Klasse der Sacchs. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Band xxxix, 
no. 5 (1928); Speiser, New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Family Laws, 
AASOR, x (1928-29) and Saarisalo, New Kirkuk Documents Relating to 
Slavery, Studia Orientalia, v. 3 (1934). 
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We have known so far (with the exception of the archaic and the 
half understood law of Ex. 21: 7-11) of two methods by which a 
parent could dispose of his daughter in case of economic pressure: 
(1) he could have her adopted and receive in return a “ gift” 
from the adopter,* or (2) he could sell her outright into uncon- 
ditional slavery. In addition to these two methods the Nuzians 
employed a third scheme by which certain sales into slavery of 
young free-born girls assumed a semblance of legitimate marriage, 
i. e., conditional sales whereby the giving into marriage of the slave 
girl was made obligatory upon her purchaser. 

Examples of clauses containing the marriage conditions in the 
Nuzian sale documents: 


1. Preamble: statement of the character of the sale. 

1. Tup-pi martiti(pl. ti) & kal-la-tu,-ti...a-[na mar] titi( pl. 
ti) & kal-la-tu,-ti(tt)...t-din.* “Tablet of daughtership 
and brideship...into daughtership and brideship (his 
daughter) ...he sold ”. 


2. Conditions of sale: (a) to be married to her master, (b) to be 
married to her master’s son, (c) to be sold as a wife to a free- 





*The scarcity of slaves in early Babylonia which gave rise on the one 
hand to a traffic in foreign slaves (see Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus 
der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie, nos. 123 and 162; Schorr, Urkunden 
des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessechts, no. 105; Peiser, KB iv, p. 
44, no. 3 and also N II, nos. 179 and 195), and on the other hand to the 
promulgation of drastic laws against kidnaping of minors and adults (Code 
of Hammurabi, § 14), and against the export of native-born slaves (ibid., 
§ 280), gave rise also to an extensive and profitable trade in free-born 
children, commonly called adoption. Although in rare late cases the cause 
for adoption was a desire on the part of the adoptive parent to leave some- 
one to care for his soul after his death (see Clay, BE xiv, no. 40 and Gadd, 
op. cit., no. 9), the underlying motive for adoption was purely economic. 
It was a business transaction made and agreed upon by the parties con- 
cerned for their mutual economic advantage. The father or mother received 
a compensation in the form of a gift and the adoptive parent acquired a 
reliable, trustworthy, and cheap laborer who could be “ disinherited ” at 
the slightest pretext and often even sold into slavery. In course of time 
adoption outlived its economic usefulness and its practice was discontinued. 

*N I, no. 50; see also ibid., no. 26; HSS IX, no. 145; Chiera-Speiser, 
JAOS 47 (1927), no. 5. Some of the documents have only mértitu in the 
preamble while others have only kallatatu. For the former see HSS IX, 
no. 119; Speiser, AASOR X, nos. 26, 27 and Gadd, op. cit., no. 35; for the 
latter see Chiera-Speiser, op. cit., no. 4 and Speiser, op. cit., no. 31. 
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born man outside of the family, (d) not to be given as a wife 

to a slave, and (e) to be given as a wife to the owner’s slave. 

(a) U sum-ma ha-ds-hu T a-na 48-8u-ta 1-ta-ha-az-zu. “ Or, 
if he so desires, T (the purchaser of the girl) may take 
her as a wife ”.° 

(b) [Ha]-si-th Su-té a-na [48-8] u-tt a-na mari-3u 1-na-an-din.® 
“Tf she wishes, she may give (the bought girl) as a 
wife to her son ”. 

(c) Ha-si-ih su-t % [a]-na d8-8u-ti i-na ba-bi [i-na]-an-din- 
na-si-[ma].’ “If she wishes, she may sell her (the 
bought girl) as a wife ‘in the gate’ ”. 

(d) A-na assiti( pl. ti) a-na 1 ardi la inaddin. “ As a wife 
to a slave she shall not be given ”.* 

(e) U T a-na 48-su-ti a-na A a-na ardi-su iddin % Sum-ma 
A im-tu % T Sh a-na Sa-ni-im-ma ardi-su na-din. 
“And T (the purchaser) as a wife to A, his slave, 
he has given (her); and if A dies then T shall give 
Sh (the bought girl) to another one of his slaves ”. 


3. Penalty for breach of contract. 
3. Ma-nu-uwm-e Sa i-na béri-su-nu ibalkatu(tu) I ma-na kaspu 
I, ma-na hurdsu t-ma-al la.*° “Whoever among them 
withdraws, shall supply one mina of silver and one mina 
of gold ”. 


The principle underlying such a sale was to insure the sold girl 
with a marital status and thereby prevent her master from ex- 
ploiting her as a prostitute, the inevitable fate of the female slave 





® Chiera-Speiser, op. cit., no. 5. The conditions of the sale are: A sells 
his daughter W into daughtership and brideship to T who may either take 
her as a wife for himself or give her in marriage to one of his slaves. 

°*HSS IX, no. 145. The conditions of the sale are: The woman G sells 
her daughter H into daughtership and brideship to the female slave Hi. 
who may sell her as a wife (1) to whomever she wishes, (2) to one of her 
sons, (3) in ‘the gate’, but (4) cannot give her in marriage to a slave. 

* HSS IX, no. 145; see also Gadd, op. cit., no. 35; Speiser, op. cit., nos. 
26, 30, 31; Contenau, Contrats et Letters d’Assyrie et de Babylonie, no. 7. 

* Speiser, op. cit., no. 26. The conditions of the sale are: The purchaser 
may sell the girl as a wife to whomever he wishes, but cannot give her in 
marriage to a slave; see note 6. 

®*N I, no. 26. 

1° Thid., no. 78, ete. 
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at all times and in all countries where slavery existed.** The con- 
dition that the slave girl be married was fundamental. Thus a 
father takes the precaution to safeguard for his daughter this 
marital status by inserting in the sale document a special clause 
to the effect that should her slave-husband die that her master 
immediately give her as a wife to another one of his slaves.’* The 
status of the respective husband was of secondary importance. 
This depended primarily on the bargaining power of the seller. 
If the sum needed was small and not urgent, a father might succeed 
in having his sold daughter married off to a free man, otherwise 
he had to be satisfied with a slave as son-in-law. 

The contracts fail to give the status of the girl when sold to a 
freeman. On the other hand when the agreement calls for a union 
with a slave, the status of the girl and that of her future children 
are stated: they remain slaves, the property of their owner. The 
status of the girl is given in the following clause: « a-ti-i Sh bal- 
ta-at & i-na biti sa T la ti-us-si,’* “so long as Sh (the girl) lives, 
she shall not leave the house of T (the master who gave her in 





1 Prostitution as a means of earning a livelihood by unmarried and 
divorced women was a recognized and established institution in the early 
Semitic world. Though not a very honorable profession, no disgrace attached 
to the person practicing it. The professional prostitute was a free-born 
independent woman and the law protected her economic position and regu- 
lated her social status in the class pyramid of early Babylonia. In an 
adoption document, dated in the reign of Rim-Sin, the adopted free-born 
girl was to be made a prostitute (KAR-LIL) and maintain by her earning 
her foster father (Poebel, BE IV, part ii, no. 4); in another document, 
dated in the reign of Kurigalzu, in the Kassite period, the adopted girl 
was either to be given in marriage or made a prostitute, but could not be 
reduced to slavery (Clay, BE XIV, no. 40: 6-10). The prostitute could 
marry a free man and assume the right of the first or legal wife (cf. 
Barton, An Important Social Law of Ancient Babylonia, AJSL 37, p. 65). 
In course of time the social and legal status of the prostitute underwent 
a radical change. The Assyrian Code treated her socially on a par with 
the slave and legally as half free. Like the unmarried temple prostitute 
(qadistu) she had to appear in public with her face unveiled and her head 
uncovered as a sign that she belonged to an inferior and despised social 
class. The degradation of the prostitute to the level of the slave in Assyria 
and neo-Babylonia was due to the fact that the majority of the prostitutes 
at that time were slaves hired out by their masters to individuals and 
public houses. 

72 See note 9. 

*N I, no. 26; see also Chiera-Speiser, op. cit., no. 4. 
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marriage to one of his slaves)”. The status of her children is given 
in the following clause: Sa us-tu lib-bi 8a W ti-uz-zu-% a-na T lu-ti 
amtitu(pl.tu) wu lu-t warditu(pl.tu), “all the offspring that 
come out of W (the girl) become T’s (the owner’s) female or male 
slaves.** 

The earliest Hebrew slave legislation does not deal with slavery 
proper although the terms 73) and AN are employed to designate 
the persons spoken of in those laws. The first part of the legisla- 
tion (Ex. 21: 2-6) concerns the defaulting debtor (or thief) who 
was sold in order to work off his debts. The second part (ibid., 
vv. 7-11) deals with the free-born young girl who was sold into 
slavery by her father under the explicit condition that she be taken 
as a concubine by her master. These are two distinct phases of 
semi-slavery, the first of which (vv. 2-6) has its parallel, in prin- 
ciple, in the Code of Hammurabi (§ 117), and the second (vv. 
7-11) can now be traced back to the earlier slave institution of the 
non-Semitic Nuzians. 

The Hebrew law regarding conditional sales of free-born young 
girls is a fragment of an original series of enactments dealing with 
all cases of conditional sales. The law of Ex. 21: 7-11 reads as 
follows: 

Preamble: “ If a man sells his daughter to be an 78, she shall 
not go out as the O'T3y (the defaulting debtors) do ”. 

Condition of sale: “If her master dislikes her, although he has 
appointed her for himself, then shall he let her be redeemed ; to sell 
her to a stranger ** he shall have no power for he has dealt deceit- 
fully with her. And if he has appointed her for his son, he shall 
treat her in the manner of daughters. If he takes to himself 
another (wife), he shall not diminish her food, clothing and 
conjugal rights ”. 





14 Tbid., no. 5; see also N II, no. 120. [The technical terms in question 
are properly abstracts—collections, as may be seen from the supplement 
-tu, in spite of the plural sign. E, A. S.] 

*%* The injunction mond Semeend sada Bd which, translated literally, 
means “to an alien people he shall have no power to sell her,” makes no 
sense. Targum Onkolos renders “932 BY by }2AN 723“ to another man”, 
and Rashi renders it by “TN “to another”. These renderings fit the 
context admirably. According to the Nuzian practice the purchaser could 
sell the girl to a stranger (‘in the gate’) if the marriage clause explicitly 
allowed him to do so, otherwise it constituted a breach of contract. 
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Penalty for breach of contract: “If he does not do these three 
(things) to her, then she shall go out free without compensation ”. 

The preamble is utterly perplexing. V. 7b is not the sequel to 
y. ta. It would be absurd to expect a master to marry every female 
in his household. The later Deuteronomic law (15: 12) knows no 
such compulsion: both male and female defaulting debtors are to 
be released in the seventh year. The integrity of the preamble 
can be maintained, however, if we take the term MN to convey 
here the same meaning as the Nuzian kallatu “bride ”, i.e., the 
law contemplates a brideship sale. The girl was sold by her father 
on the condition that she be married to her master and hence 
“she shall not go out like the D°T3) do”. The body of the law 
(vv. 8-11) deals with a single case of a brideship transaction: the 
sale of a free-born young girl on the condition that her master, not 
an outsider, marry her. In case he refuses to do so, after she had 
reached puberty, on the ground that she does not find favor in his 
eyes, he may take recourse to one of the following: (1) he may let 
her be redeemed, (2) he may give her as wife to one of his sons, or 
(3) he may retain her as a concubine. In the latter case he must 
supply her with the necessities of life. Should he refuse, however, 
to comply with these conditions, then, as a penalty for breach of 
contract, “ she goes out free without compensation ”. 

Like the Nuzian documents, the law of Ex. gives only the status 
of those girls who were to be married to slaves. Their status and 
that of their children is given in v. 4 of the same chapter: “ If his 
master gives him (the defaulting debtor) a wife and she bears him 
sons or daughters, the woman’® and her children remain the 
property of her master and he goes out alone ”. 





** The interpretation of Rashi (see also Benziger, Archaeol., p. 160, note) 
that by [ZN was meant a Canaanitish woman is not convincing for in that 
case TIN or AMD would have been employed. The law refers to a free-born 
woman who was sold on the condition that she be given as a wife to a slave, 
in which case both she and her children remain in perpetual slavery. See 
above, note 14. 
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Palladas and Jewish Reflection upon the Beginnings of Man 


Meditation upon the pit whence we were digged has moved many 
men to bitter utterances about the generation of human kind and 
the miserable beginnings of physical life; but for harsh sarcasm it 
would not be easy to match a certain epigram * of Palladas of Alex- 
andria (fl. 400 a.p.). Because of its stark brutality scholars are 
readier to refer to it than to quote it;* but since a bit of history 
appears to be involved in its language, the words must be set 
before us. 


"A y , »” 6 A 4 c , , ~ 
v pynpnv, avOpwre, AdBys, 6 watHp ce Ti mowy 
éoreipev, avon THS meyaAoppoovrns. 
GAX’ 6 TlAdrwv cou tridov dveipooaowy évédvaer, 
> ld , id ‘ ‘ > ld 
abdvarov oe A€ywv, Kai puTov ovpanov. 
> ~ , , - 4 ° ~ A o 
€x myAov yeyovas* Ti ppoveis peya; TOVTO eV OUVTWS 
; ~ 
elm’ dv Tis, Koopov TAGTPATL GELVvOTEpY. 
ei 58 Adyov Lyreis tov dAnOwov, & axoAdorov 


Aayveias yéyovas, Kai papas pavidos. 
A fairly close rendering is as follows: 


Bethink thee, man, what way thy father wrought 

In getting thee, and set thy pride at naught. 

Perchance by Plato’s dreamings thou’rt beguiled, 

Who called thee deathless, and high heaven’s child. 
Thou’rt made from clay? Vain boast! That tale was told 
To set thy spawning in a daintier mould. 

Wouldst know thy source, and idle prating stop ? 

From lust unbridled and a filthy drop. 


As far as I know, it has not been observed that the last words are 
closely paralleled by a passage in Pirge Aboth (Sayings of the 
Fathers) 3.1: ‘Aqabiah ben Mahalaleel said, “Consider three 





1 Anthol. Pal. x. 45. 
2E.g., J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams of the Greek Anthology, p. 330; 
T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, p. 319, n. 1. 
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things, and thou wilt not come into the hands of transgression. 
Know whence thou camest ; and whither thou art going; and before 
whom thou art about to give account and reckoning. Know whence 
thou camest: from a fetid drop; and whither thou art going: to 
worm and maggot; and before whom thou art about to give account 
and reckoning: before the King of the Kings of Kings, the Holy 
One, blessed is He!”* ‘Agabiah, who is thought to have lived in 
the first century of our era, speaks here in sad seriousness, with 
none of the acrid raillery that pervades the epigram of Palladas; 
yet the coincidence in one point of language is none the less strik- 
ing. One can trace the idea further back in Jewish thought; thus 
Job, x. 9-11, 


Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast fashioned me as clay; 
And will thou bring me to dust again ? 

Hast thou not poured me out as milk 

And curdled me like cheese ? 

Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh 

And knit me together with bones and sinews. 


The language of Job in v. 10, though veiled by comparisons, is 


scarcely less frank than that of Palladas,* but there is no bitter 
abasement conveyed by it. As Gray remarks,” “The poet has no 
thought of the sinfulness of the flesh; the human body is the noble 
workmanship of God; behind the human functions of procreation 
and gestation lies the activity of God.” 

A striking passage in the Wisdom of Solomon next deserves 
attention (vii. 1-2). 


> ‘ + 6 , » ” 
Eipi pév kayo Ovnros toos araocw, 

kal ynyevovs aroyovos mpwrorAdoTov* 
kal év KowXla pntpos éyAvony capt 

, , ‘ 4 

Sexapnviaiw xpovw, mayels év aipare 

> , > ‘ \e ~ a , 

€x oréppatos avdpos Kai HSovns trvw avveAOovons. 


The resemblance of v. 2, mayels év aipatt x oréppatos avdpos 
kal #Sovas trvw cvveAPovons, to the last distich of Palladas’ verses 
is very close, particularly when it is remembered that trvos is an 





* Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, translated by C. Taylor. 

*Cf. the note on v. 10 in Jastrow, The Book of Job. 

® Note on the passage in Driver and Gray, Job (International Critical 
Commentary). 
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euphemism for ovvovoia; but here also, as in Job, the spirit of the 
passage is widely different. In these and the following verses (3-8) 
the wise King is represented as looking back to the humble begin- 
nings from which, like all other mortals, he is sprung, and medi- 
tating upon the power of wisdom to lift the soul above the clay. 
The words of the first two verses are spoken in humility, not in 
bitterness. 

There is still another passage which may be compared with those 
already cited, a prayer to Helios in the great Paris magical papyrus 
(P. IV, 640-651 Preisendanz): «vp, xaipe, peyadodivape, pe<ya)- 
Aoxpatwp, Bacired, peyote Oedv, “HALE, 6 K’pios Tov odpavod Kai THs ys, 
Océ Oedv, ioxver cov % mvoij, ioxver cov 4 Sivamis, Kipie* éedv aor S0o€y, 
ayyeAov pe TO peyiotw Geo, TO GE yevvnoayTt Kal ToinoavTL, Ott dvOpwros, 
éyo 6 Seiva rs Seiva, yevouevos ex Ovytns vorépas rs Seiva Kal ixwpos 
OTEppaTiKod Kal, onEepov TovTOU Umd Gov pe<Ta>yevvynbevTOS, Ex TOTOUTWY 
pupiddwv arabavariobeis év ravty TH Opa Kata Soxnow Geo, vrepBadXovtus 
ayabov, mpooxuvngai ae agvoi Kai Séerar kata Sivapw avOpwrivny. The 
passage has been discussed by Dieterich (Mithrasliturgie, pp. 67-8), 
who sees in it a prayer to the Sun to be the petitioner’s messenger 
to Mithra, whom he wishes to adore; he has been purified and now 
seeks to be made immortal. Although Dieterich does not mention 
this point, it seems possible that the words dvOpwos xrA. are a con- 
fession of earthy origin, a formula of self-abasement necessary to 
be uttered before rebirth. Somewhat similar is the idea in the 
same papyrus 517-523, éwei péAAw Katorrevev ojpepov Tois aBavdros 
dppacr, Ovytos yevvnbeis ex Ovntis vorépas, BeBeATupévos tro Kparous 
peyadoduvapov kal defids yerpds adOdprov, dbavarw mvevpari Tov abdvatov 
Aiova kai Seorotny tov tupwov Siadnpdtwv, aywis dyacbes ayucpacw 
ayos, KTA. 

In view of Solomon’s reputation as a master of magic, it may be 
suggested that the above cited passage from the Wisdom, where he 
describes his progress from earthy beginnings to divine knowledge, 
has had some influence upon the formulas used by adepts in the art. 

As for Palladas, it would be going too far to hold that the lan- 
guage of his famous poem must have been derived from Jewish lore. 
Such gloomy reflections have doubtless occurred independently to 
thousands of men, and the tongues of the ribald have never been 





*It may be noted that in later use, particularly in medical writers, lywp 
tends to denote a foul or diseased humour of the body. 
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withheld from the theme. Still, Alexandria was the melting-pot of 
religions as it was the melting-pot of races; and it is not impossible 
that Palladas knew something of Hebrew wisdom literature. He 
may at least have turned to his own purposes a phrase learned 
through Jewish channels and derived either from The Wisdom of 
Solomon or from Pirge Aboth, which was read in the synagogues 
at certain seasons of the year from early times.’ 

It can hardly be said that the character of the Jewish sources 
fully accounts for the quasi-liturgical use of the similar words in 
the magical papyrus. There it could be more easily explained if 
such language had occurred in some early penitential office. Yet 
this is on the whole not very likely, because as a friendly critic * 
remarks, “in liturgical texts the tendency is to think of man not 
in terms of his individual physical origin, but rather in terms of 
the original divinely created perfection which was his and which he 
lost.” I must leave the question to those who are expert in litur- 
giology. As far as I know, modern Jewish ritual has nothing so 
plain-spoken. The formula of self-abasement in the evening service 
of the Day of Atonement is much milder: “ Before I was formed I 
was nothing worth, and now that I have been formed I am as though 
I had not been formed. Dust am I in my life: how much more so 
in my death,” etc. 

It is not the purpose of this note to pursue at length the theme 
of harshly-phrased contempt of the body and its origin. There are 
examples of it in Marcus Aurelius (ii. 2, iii. 3, ix. 36), and certain 
church writers use language reminiscent of Wisdom, as Theophilus 
of Antioch (ad Autolycum i. 8, Migne, P. G. VI, 1037A), Zacha- 
rias of Mitylene (Ammonius, P. G. LXXXV, 1044A), and doubt- 
less many more. Indic religious philosophy sometimes recommended 
meditation upon man’s low origin in words as rude as those of Pal- 
ladas; e.g. Institutes of Vishnu, Sacred Books of the East, VII, 
p. 282. 

CAMPBELL BONNER. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 





* Just how early is uncertain. The fact was attested by R. Amram b. 
Sheshna in the ninth century; v. Encyclopaedia Judaica, s. v. Abot, col. 368. 
* A. D. Nock, in a letter 
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Vitae prophetarum 


It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to a Jewish book 
of the late Hellenistic age known as the Vitae prophetarum which, 
though thoroughly studied from the point of view of textual criti- 
cism,? has not yet been investigated as a source of information on 
the history of religion, especially Jewish religion at the time of 
Christ. The book, though plainly of Jewish origin, has come down 
to us enriched by several Christian interpolations, and has in most 
versions been connected with the names of St. Epiphanius of 
Salamis (4. cent. A.p.) and Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre (end of 
3. cent. A.D.). The book has been preserved in Greek, Armenian, 
Syrian and Ethiopic as well as in Latin, where the most remark- 
able, though not complete quotation is to be found in the Historia 
scolastica of Petrus Comestor (12. cent.).2. From here it found its 
way into the vernaculars of the West as well as into the illustrations 
of the Speculum humanae salvationis* (14. cent.). From many 
points of view Comestor’s edition is better than even the best Greek 
versions. 

The book has undergone so many alteratious, that it proves to 
be difficult to ascertain the age of its several component parts. 
Tentatively, the first Christian interpolations may date to the 3rd- 
4th centuries a.p. The Jewish nucleus must be considerably 
earlier, as the maryrdom of Isaiah described in the Vitae prophe- 
tarum is referred to in the Epistle to the Hebrews II: 37, and is 
alluded to in the Gospel of St. John 6:37. Some of the most 
important practices presupposed in the Vitae prophetarum, such as 
the worshipping of prophets’ graves, excited the wrath of Jesus, 
as is shown in Matth. 23: 29 and 37. 

From the point of view of history of art, it is one of the Christian 
interpolations, preserved in its integrity only by Comestor, that first 
arouses our interest. Here it is told how Jeremiah educated the 
Egyptians to worship the image of a virgin with child indicating, 





1 Edited by Th. Schermann, Prophetarum vitae fabulosae indices apos- 
tolorumque domini, Leipzig: Teubner, 1907, and Propheten- und Apostel- 
legenden nebst Jiingerkatalogen des Dorotheus in Texte und Untersuchungen, 
Leipzig: 1907. 

* Edited by H. Vollmer, Hine deutsche Schulbibel des 15. Jahrhunderts: 
Historia scolastica des Petrus Comestor in deutschem Auszug mit lateini- 
schem Paralleltext, Berlin: 1925. 

* Lutz u. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, Miihlhausen: 1907. 
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that a saviour born from a virgin would cause the fall of the 
Egyptian gods. This may reflect the belief that the pictures of Isis 
were the prototype of those of the Virgin Mary, a contention that 
is supported by the similarity of the Coptic “ Maria lactans ” types 
with the Isis of Hellenistic Egyptian art. The story is partly taken 
from one of the sources of the Pseudo-Maithew, but has itself been 
imitated in later literature. It reappears enlarged and fantastically 
adorned in the so-called Religious controversy at the Sasanian 
court,* a work of probably Syrian origin, in which another mother 
goddess stands for the Egyptian Isis. In post-medieval Europe the 
Jeremiah story served as a justification for the worship of “ black 
madonnas ” which were regarded as pre-Christian.° 

As to the Jewish element of the book in question, it consists of 
brief descriptions of birth and burial places of the prophets followed 
by the stories of their peaceful or violent deaths, and by other 
legends. Since the topographical indications seem to be always exact, 
it follows that the main purpose of the book was topological: it was 
a pilgrims’ guide, and as such it inaugurates the long chain of 
pilgrim literature on Palestine. Prophet’s graves are still wor- 
shipped in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and occupy, by reason 
of the functions ascribed to them, a place comparable to that of the 
ancient Baalim.* They often constitute places of pilgrimage and 
are described as such by modern travelers as well as by visitors of 
the Middle Ages, who tell us also about the sacred trees and wells 
connected with their cult. But such practices were already in vogue 
in New Testament times. The Vitae prophetarum refer to two cases 
of graves adorned with sacred trees (Obadiah and Jeremiah). In 
another case they tell about the miracles expected by the pilgrims 
at the site of the sanctuary (Jeremiah). 

What is still more important, even the dying and resurrected 
gods tend to hide behind the names of prophets. At the Siloam 
canal the grave of Isiah was shown and the story told that the 
prophet, when sawed to pieces under an oak tree, became the eponym 
of the place. It was also believed that the prophet possessed the 





*E. Bratke, Das sogenannte Religionsgesprich am Hofe der Sasaniden, 
Leipzig: 1889. 

°Cf. the black madonna of Le Puy. J. Langlade, Le Puy et le Velay, 
Paris: 1925. E. Male, L’art religieux du 12. siécle, p- 287. 

*The most detailed description in S. J. Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 
Leipzig: 1903. 
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power of alternately opening and closing the spring. The Talmud 
likewise contains this legend, but here no statement of locality is 
made and the modification introduced that the prophet is sawed 
inside a tree.? Thus the prophet comes to resemble a spirit of 
vegetation. It may be noted that in two Talmudic versions Isaiah 
is enshrined in a cedar tree, the same tree, in which according to 
the Egyptian Tale of two brothers* (2. Mill. B.c.) Bytis-Adonis 
met his fate. Since both Bytis and Isaiah die when their tree is 
sawed down, it may be safely inferred that Pseudo-Isaiah is merely 
an aspect of Adonis. Reanimation or even resurrection have 
probably been assumed, traces of which may be distinguished in the 
so-called Ascension of Isaiah. St. John compares Jesus with the 
prophet who feeds the waters of Siloam (6:37). 

But according to the Vitae prophetarum most of the ancient 
prophets had to suffer a violent death, and this interpretation, in 
a way characteristic for the Jewish Haggadah, is based upon 
assumed indications in the canonical books. To cite an instance, 
Comestor’s version of the life of Jeremiah contains a few supple- 
mentary words, according to which the prophet suffered martyrdom 
by his own free will. They can be authenticated by a comparison 
with the Additional Words of Baruch.*® Now this passage was based 
on a misunderstanding of Jeremiah 43, 8, where the prophet is 
said to have deposited stones before the Pharao’s palace. Thus 
Jeremiah is seen providing the material for his stoning, thereby 
setting an example of voluntary martyrdom. 

All this bears, of course, largely on the questions of the life of 
Jesus, his view of his own calling and of the growth of the tradition 
about him. Two of the miracles related in the Vitae prophetarum 
bear an unmistakable resemblance to corresponding passages in the 
New Testament (the temptation of Christ and the feeding of the 
5000). Jesus himself refers in his speeches to the worshipping of 
the prophet’s grave (Matth. 23: 29-37), to the martyrdom of his 
prophetic forerunners (Matth. 23: 29-37 and Luke 20: 9-15) and 





*Talmud Yebamoth 49b, Sanhedrin 10: 28¢ca37, Younger Persikta, 
Vienna: 1880. 

* A. Ermann, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, New York: 1927. 
P. 150. Montet, Byblos et VEgypte, Paris: 1926. Pp. 65 and 288. 

®*R. H. Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah, New York: 1919. 

7°T. R. Harris, The Text of the Words of Baruch, London: 1889. 
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to his inevitable martyrdom as a result of being a prophet (Luke 
13:33). These sayings are among the most authentic in the 
Gospels and must not be confounded with certain of the later pre- 
dictions of suffering. Closer investigation is desirable as to whether 
dogmatic ideas regarding the death and assumption of prophets 
could possibly have contributed to Jesus’ resolution of seeking his 
death at Jerusalem. 
RICHARD BERNHEIMER. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





11 A book, in which I attempt to discuss these problems, is in the course 
of preparation. 
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of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Meso- 
potamia. Ur Excavations. Vol. Il. The Royal Cemetery. 
A Report on the Predynastic and Sargonic Graves excavated 
between 1926 and 1931. By C. L. Woottey, with chapters 
by E. R. Burrows, Sir Arruur Keitu, L. Lecrarn, D. H. 
PENDERLEITH. Text, pp. xx + 604, col. front., map, with 81 
ill. in text. Plates 274, col. front. Published for the Trus- 
tees of the two Museums by the aid of a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 1934. $20.00. 


An outstanding excavation has been crowned by an equally out- 
standing publication. Mr. Woolley shows by this work that he 
deserved the good luck of digging up so important a site. It was 
no easy task to excavate an area honeycombed by nearly 2,000 
tombs of most erratic stratification. When the first objects ap- 
peared nobody could know the real character of the site. Woolley 
is frank in admitting that some mistakes may have been made at 
the beginning. But to read his account is to be convinced that 
nobody could have done the work better. It is thrilling and instruc- 
tive to follow his tale of how he excavated the shafts leading down 
to the tombs, how he obtained entrance to them and extricated the 
buried objects in a most punctilious and ingenious way. His 
method of observation cannot be surpassed. From slight imprints 
in the soil he was able to reconstruct completely destroyed objects 
such as wooden wheels or carvings. Not even the faint traces of 
a very fine muslin escaped his trained eye. The reconstructed 
objects themselves are the best proof of his competence. One must 
appreciate the condition in which the lyres, the goats, and the 
‘ standard,’ were found to realize what work he has done. There 
are nearly two hundred pages of lists, and the catalogue of objects 
numbers 18212 entries! The careful drawings which show the 
objects in situ should also be mentioned. 

Although Woolley’s preliminary reports were very detailed, 
much new knowledge can be gathered from the publication. After 
an introduction and a general survey of the cemetery we have a 
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description of the tombs with a full account of the excavation and 
of the finds in each individual burial. A chapter on the dates 
closes this descriptive part which comprises about a third of the 
whole work. Next comes a systematic discussion of the results. 
The chapters are: architectural materials and methods, dress and 
personal ornaments, musical instruments, shell inlay and engrav- 
ings, metals, inscribed materials, cylinder seals, beads, stone, wood- 
work, pottery. A chapter on ‘ general results’ is added, depict- 
ing the glory of Sumerian civilization in an enthusiastic, perhaps a 
little too enthusiastic, manner. The last third contains lists and 
catalogues. 

It would be impossible to give a summary of even the most im- 
portant items; only a few can be mentioned. Woolley holds that 
all earlier burials were made in regular graveyards located outside 
the towns and that the custom to bury the dead under the floor 
of the house, practiced from the time of the third dynasty of Ur 
onward, was based on religious and not on economic grounds (cf. 
Yeivin in the Second Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at 
Tel Umar, pp. 33 f.). Timber centering and caissons were used in 
building the vaults. A few tombs point to a rite in which a fire 
was lighted in the tomb, partially burning the body. The stones 
used must have been carried from a distance of some thirty miles. 
Woolley claims that all architectural features are indigenous to 
Mesopotamia, e. g., the vaults are to be derived from reed build- 
ings, the columns originated in the use of palms for supports, and 
so on. I would rather believe with Jordan and others that the 
herringbone pattern made with plano-convex bricks, and the use 
of stone came from elsewhere. Although reduced to fine powder, 
three kinds of weaving could be observed in a tomb. The normal 
position of pins was against the upper arm or shoulder so that 
they must have been used to fasten cloaks. From the peculiar 
arrangement of beads Woolley concludes that they were sewn on 
jackets with sleeves. I am not certain that this conclusion is in- 
escapable. If it is, it would be very noteworthy because the monu- 
ments do not show such a garment. Only the bodice characteristic 
of Ishtar figures from Hammurabi’s time would furnish a parallel 
(cf. W. Reimpell, Geschichte der Babylonischen und Assyrischen 
Kleidung, Berlin 1921, p. 60). Sistra and pipes used as musi- 
cal instruments have been found. Woolley identifies the animals of 
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the rein-ring and on the ‘standard’ not as mules, as some 
scholars have done, but as onagers, the wild asses, an identifica- 
tion which may fit the historical requirements best. A fragment 
of iron is of meteoric origin. In regard to foreign relations, some 
axe types point to Anatolia and a kind of bleached beads to India, 
Woolley believes in connections between Sumer and Egypt and 
holds that Egypt was on the borrowing end in most cases, an 
assumption in which he is certainly right. Of very great im- 
portance are the anthropological results presented by Sir Arthur 
Keith. All the remains, those of Queen Shubad and Meskalamdug 
included, belong to a ‘ Proto-Arabic’ race, which is identical with 
that of the present Arabs in Iraq. Since, however, the total num- 
ber of skeletons suitable for study was only nine, no conclusion 
can be drawn as to the actual racial composition of the Sumerians 
of that time; nevertheless, the early appearance of the Semites in 
Mesopotamia and the great part which they had in the origin of 
Mesopotamian civilization is now supported by the anthropological 
material. 

Two major problems have not been mentioned as yet. As the 
title of the book shows, Woolley clings to his former opinion that 
the tombs belong to royal persons, not to priests or priestesses sacri- 
ficed in fertility rites, as many scholars have assumed, lately Frank- 
fort and Speiser (Jrag I, p. 12, Antiquity, 1934, p. 451). The 
strongest argument by which Woolley tries to refute his opponents 
seems to me to be based on the sex of the persons buried. In 
sacrifices we would expect either a male and a female body buried 
together, or else bodies of the same sex, either male or female. 
Actually, however, the tombs betray no such order. 

The second problem concerns the dating. Woolley once more 
defends his opinion that the ‘ Royal Cemetery’ is earlier than the 
First Dynasty of Ur and belongs to about 3500 to 3200 B.c. His 
arguments are historical, stylistic, and stratigraphical. Let us 
see whether they are absolutely conclusive. The historical reason 
is that the means from the ‘ Royal Cemetery’ do not occur in the 
preserved lists of the kings and must, therefore, be earlier. This 
argument would be valid only if the lists were absolutely com- 
plete. Since such is not the case as regards the Kish list (p. 321) 
the possibility exists that the few names from the cemetery may 
not have been included in our Ur list. Woolley finds the style of 
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the monuments from the R. C. earlier than that of the First 
Dynasty. But his simple statement that the styles of the First 
Dynasty and of Urnanshe show degeneration, is far from being 
a thorough analysis of the development of the Sumerian art, which 
would be necessary to support an opinion not shared by other 
scholars and differing from current ideas of normal developments. 
His other argument that the tomb and house furnishings betray 
the First Dynasty is not borne out by the finds from the R. C. Nor 
is the evidence from seals in favor of the author’s views. To be sure, 
Woolley denies that seals could be used in this way because the 
arguments are based on purely subjective criteria of style. But, 
I ask, is a sequence of pottery types not based on stylistic grounds 
and, vice versa, is there no historical and stratigraphical evidence 
for the dating of seals? (Cf. H. Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafaje, 
and Khorsabad, p. 40)? Now, a seal like Nr. 11107, Pl. 198, 
dated by Woolley within the earlier part of the R. C., is in style and 
contents absolutely identical with seals from the Sargonic period 
(Pls. 214 ff.). Furthermore, it has an inscription in cuneiform 
which, according to Burrows (pp. 314ff.), must be later than 
Lugalanda. There are many other seals ascribed by Woolley to 
the later part of the R. C. which everyone who has worked with 
seals would assign to the Accadian period. Seals Nrs. 13516 on 
Pl. 201 and 13574 on Pl. 204, which Woolley also assigns to the 
R. C., show the style of Lugalanda. Some Indian seals and beads 
were found, according to Woolley, in the R. C., whereas the date 
ascertained by stratigraphical evidence is Sargonic (H. Frankfort, 
loc cit., pp. 47 ff., Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
1932, pp. 3 ff.). Are we to assume that the Indian civilisation was 
stationary for nearly a millenium? Woolley’s dating goes against 
all our ideas and long-tried methods. We could adopt it only 
if his stratigraphical evidence were absolutely conclusive. Now 
Woolley found a barren layer above the R. C. which provides a 
terminus ante quem for it. A couple of Sargonic tombs were 
dug through this layer, but all predynastic ones were below it. 
In the same layer jar sealings of the first dynasty were found. 
Woolley, therefore, places the tombs below this layer before the 
first dynasty. I accept all his stratigraphical facts, although his 
plans and sections showing the stratification are too few to allow 
a check-up of his assertions. But is his conclusion as to the date 
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unassailable? Were both the barren layer and its contents de- 
posited at the same time, or were the seals found between the 
floors of houses? The layer consists of rubbish brought from 
elsewhere. There is no proof that this rubbish does not date from 
earlier times. Since there were in it broken bricks it may have 
come from a building long in ruins, and disturbed when the 
foundations for a new building were laid deep in the ground. 
Strong arguments compel us to accept this solution for which 
numerous analogies can be found in the history of excavation. 
My opinion, therefore, is that the R. C. extends over a very long 
time beginning in the Early Dynastic Period and reaching into 
the Accadian one, the barren layer originating in the latter period. 
For absolute dates I refer to Albright’s elucidating remarks in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, vol. 38, pp. 608 ff. It goes 
without saying that a lowering of the dating does not diminish in 
the least the value of Woolley’s work and finds. 


VALENTIN MULLER. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Die althebriische Literatur und ihr hellenistisches Nachleben 
(Ergiinzungsband zum Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft). 
By JoHANN HeEMPEL. Potsdam: AKADEMISCHE VERLAGS- 
GESELLSCHAFT ATHENAION, 1930[-34]. Pp. 203, 6 plates (1 
in color), 71 cuts. RM 15.30, bound RM 19.60. 


This volume, bearing copyright date of 1930, but with a post- 
script on p. 197 indicating its completion in December 1934, has 
just come to hand. So much is to be said lest it appear that any 
neglect of delay has been shown to this notable work in the columns 
of the Journat. Technically it is a very handsome volume, of 
about 12x19 inches format, printed on a superior heavy paper, 
and adorned with a large number of illustrations, topographical 
and archaeological, carefully placed, which give a welcome atmos- 
phere of historical reality to the literary subject. The reviewer 
greets the work with unstinted praise, both for the richness of its 
contents and its method of arrangement, in which respects it stands 
above many volumes of similar character. It is not an “ Introduc- 
tion to the Literature” after the character of many well known 
authorities, in which book after book, or category after category 
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(Pentateuch to Wisdom) is handled; it is not a history of the 
books, themselves mostly artificial units, but a description of the 
currents of the literature in their rise, development and varied 
transformations. The first main part, pp. 24-101, treats of the 
“Forms ” of the Hebrew literature, to wit, (1) of Poesy; (2) of 
the Saying (Spruch), extending from the popular saw to the sen- 
tentius proverb with its development as in the Wisdom literature ; 
and the “ word ” of the seer, the prohpet, the priest, the lawgiver ; 
finally (3) of Prose, which ranges from saga and myth through 
legend and tradition to historical writing. This arrangement is 
original and suggestive. We have here a finely done analysis of 
the several literary species as illustrated throughout the Hebrew 
Bible. The second part (pp. 102-194) presents the “Course of 
the History ”; it gives under the several epochs marked out by the 
political history the various developments of the literary forms as 
listed in the preceding part. The development of the subject is 
closely knit, but excellently articulated; there may be noted the 
integration into that history of the Yahwist, the Elohist and the 
Deuteronomist, pp. 112 ff., 126 ff., 138 ff. Running comparison is 
made with the similar forms in Egyptian and Babylonian-Assyrian 
literature, with a useful apparatus of citation and bibliographical 
reference; the likenesses are generously allowed, along with the 
possibilities of dependence upon the literary forms of the Empires, 
but Israel’s peculiar genius is fully honored. Throughout there is 
a wealth of fine literary judgment, much of it packed away in long 
stretches of finer type. One literary criticism might be made, that 
the author, doubtless owing to the need to compress his exten- 
sive material, has indulged too much in the long and involved 
period, familiar to the German, often difficult to the outside Bar- 
barian. Very admirable are the brief surveys of the several his- 
torical periods, preceding each section. In citation of verse the 
metrical forms are always presented, by accent-count, and all 
cases of text correction are scrupulously indicated. More than 
most students of Hebrew letters Hempel recognizes the worth of 
the prose, and the reviewer heartily agrees with him in his pro- 
nouncement (p. 94) that in the writing of history Israelite litera- 
ture has produced its truly unique contribution (“ihre eigenar- 
tigste Leistung”). And the writer lays his finger, perhaps indi- 
rectly, upon the secret of this blossoming of Israel’s interest in 
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history (p. 99): “ Religidses und geschichtliches Denken sind ja 
in Israel nicht von einander zu trennen; geschichtlich denken aber 
heisst fiir seine rationale Eigenart: Geschichte erklaren und ver- 
stehen.” All of which is summed up in Schiller’s statement, which 
was Israel’s basic judgment of history: “ Weltgeschichte ist Welt- 
gericht.” Under each section throughout the book is given a well- 
selected bibliography, along with a copious apparatus of references 
to authorities. The latter part of the work, in particular the sec- 
tions on Jeremiah, Ezekiel Second Isaiah (Torrey’s Pseudo-Ezekiel 
is ignored), appears rather cramped in comparison with the pre- 
ceding sections; and the concluding section on the Hellenistic 
literature is very brief, although capitally summarized. There is a 
table of Addenda, pp. 195-7, necessitated by the long process of 
publication, and also an excellent Index. The book deserves addi- 
tion to every Biblical library, public and private. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report of Fifth 
Season of Work, October 1931-—March 1932. Ed. by M. I. 
RostovtzeFrrF. New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 1934. 
Pp. xviii + 322, with 52 plates of which four in colors. 


The results of the 1931-2 season at Dura are recorded in the 
fifth Preliminary Report which lies before me. The most striking 
discoveries of this campaign were in architecture. The first seven 
chapters, by Dr. Clark Hopkins, take up in turn the fortifications, 
several important blocks of private houses, the market-place, the 
temples of Aphlad and of Azzanathkona, the praetorium of the 
Roman garrison, and above all the Christian chapel. In general 
the finds are discussed room by room, immediately following the 
architectural description, with the special exceptions of the papyri 
and the hoard of coins. 

Dr. Hopkins commences by reviewing briefly the chronology of 
the fortifications. The citadel, certain details of whose construc- 
tion he compares to Hellenistic examples at Ephesos, Priene, 
Heraclea and Assos, he ascribes to a western school of military 
architecture, but with some borrowings from the east. The outer 
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fortification or enceinte is another matter. Cumont and Pillet 
thought both citadel and enceinte the consecutive work of Seleucid 
engineers. In later Reports, however, the completion of the 
enceinte has been referred to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Dr. Hopkins now links it with the earliest date recorded epi- 
graphically in a temple of the city—32 B.c., in the Temple of 
Artemis. To the succeeding ninety years belong the earliest date 
recorded from the enceinte—17/16 B.c., on the monumental 
Palmyrene Gate—and the earliest dedications in three temples— 
12/13 A.D. in the Temple of Azzanathkona, 53 A. p. in the Temple 
of Aphlad, and 55 a. p. in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. He 
reasons (pp. 132-3) that these temples were probably built not 
long before their earliest preserved dated inscriptions, that this 
ninety-year period was no doubt one of great prosperity, that vari- 
ous new ethnic elements were attracted by this prosperity and 
introduced their particular cults at that time, that a larger city 
scheme was adopted giving new room for sacred precincts, i. e., that 
not long before this period the great outer wall had been built 
around the growing city. I could not draw an unconfused conclu- 
sion from this sequence of events, but with little reluctance Dr. 
Hopkins assigns the enceinte to the close of the pagan era. 

Dr. Hopkins’ and my divergent views on the walls have been 
debated verbally, at Dura and elsewhere. I think we are agreed 
that the principal problem is the date at which the eventual maxi- 
mum area of Dura intra moenia was established. None the less 
we have often found ourselves arguing on subsidiary problems: 
whether this enceinte was constructed at once of stone, or initially 
of libn which would later be replaced unit by unit in stone, or in 
some other manner. The lack of bonding between the masonry of 
certain towers and that of their adjacent walls may or may not 
indicate that the original enceinte enjoyed stone towers connected 
by mud brick walls. All this does not matter. While interesting 
for a study of military architecture, it is apart from the real issue: 
on the day when Dura’s government undertook to guard a speci- 
fied wall line the city within that line began to take shape. 

I prefer to assign the whole eventual plan to the moment of 
foundation; the natural possibilities for enceinte fortification pro- 
vided by the north and south wadis, to be united by the compara- 
tively short west wall, taken in conjunction with the interior 
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ravines which determined the extent of the citadel, would not have 
been overlooked by the builders of the latter. This falls naturally 
in the early third century B. C., immediately following the coloniza- 
tion of Europos. For a variety of reasons I would ascribe the 
enceinte to a date not later than the close of this same third cen- 
tury. The position of Dura as a provincial center with its record- 
office implies some capacity for defense. I am impressed by the 
discovery of a parchment of the early second century B. c. beside 
the Tower of the Archers and of numismatic evidence of a Seleucid 
foundation in the Temple of Artemis, by Dr. Hopkins’ own demon- 
stration (pp. 76 ff.) that the agora was laid out in the early Par- 
thian or the Seleucid period, and by his hitherto overlooked 
parallels (p. 4) between the citadel and the enceinte which narrow 
the gap between them. I cannot visualize the Parthian governor 
so wealthy and at once so foolhardy as to fortify at fabulous ex- 
pense a frontier post on the far bank of the Euphrates, at the 
mercy of any western or southern enemy who could prevent rein- 
forcements from crossing; there were many points in the Jezireh 
strategically more important to the Parthians. 

I am not moved by the fact that dated epigraphical evidence 
only begins in 32 B.c., for early colonists are not self-conscious and 
generations may lapse, as at Minturnae, before a large body of 
texts appears. Any rebuilding or restoration might have been 
attended by the complete cleaning out of archaic or superseded 
inscriptions. The inscription of 32 B.c. might have been, though 
it probably wasn’t, inscribed on a column already two centuries 
old. The argument from silence is weak here, as ever. 

But the best evidence ought to be the architectural details of the 
citadel and the enceinte itself. To me the towers, gates, arches, 
doorways, windows, etc., resemble details of fortifications of the 
third and second centuries B. c. in Asia Minor and the Greek main- 
land. These same criteria Dr. Hopkins accepts as pointing to the 
end of the first century. His theory of eastern influence is largely 
based on parallels at Hatra; what happens to this theory if Hatra 
is shown to be the work of Parthian-hired Greek engineers? 

The simple fact is that neither Dr. Hopkins nor myself, nor 
anyone else, has made or had time to make the study of the walls 
that the walls deserve. A competent architect with archaeological 
training ought to spend one of the remaining campaigns on a con- 
centrated study of the walls and their parallels. 
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I feel strongly on this subject not principally for the sake of the 
walls themselves, for they will eventually find their own way to 
their correct date, but from concern for the buildings within them. 
Hopkins’ view defers their foundation to the period following 32 
B.c.—for we may all agree that such valued buildings as temples 
would not have been erected in the unfortified desert. Buildings 
which do not at first fit the pattern stipulated by this date are 
sawed off or stretched, like the unhappy victims of Procrustes, to 
make them fit. If on the other hand this clamp were removed and 
the walls and temples, objects deserving of the most assiduous 
study, were allowed to fluctuate until they came to rest at their 
own levels, our historical study of Dura’s architecture would be 
greatly benefited. In the meantime Dr. Hopkins’ insistence on 
this date vitiates every phase of his and his colleagues’ architec- 
tural researches. 

I do not wish to dwell any further on the table of contents 
per se, but I cannot go on without calling special attention to the 
market-place of Dura and the parallels which Dr. Hopkins has 
drawn between it and the sig of modern Arab towns, and to the 
Christian chapel whose architecture has been described ably by 
Dr. Hopkins and whose inept but fascinating mural decorations 
are the subject of a capable study by Professor P. V. C. Baur, who 
ascribes them to a purely eastern school at the very beginning of 
the third century. 

Also to be numbered among the most valuable discoveries of a 
singularly successful season is the large number of papyri found 
in rooms W 13 and W 18 of the Temple of Azzanathkona. All or 
most are from the archives of the nearby praetorium, and reflect 
a wide range of activities of the cohorts detailed to Dura. Several 
are extensive, one for instance being a roll 2.25 m. in length. It 
was clearly out of the question to prepare a formal publication of 
these in time to be included in the present volume; instead, a brief 
list of the least rotten specimens, with typical excerpts, is presented 
with the promise that these documents will be published in full 
elsewhere. 

The volume is edited by Rostovtzeff without the assistance of 
Professors Baur or Bellinger. Rostovtzeff also, with the aid of 
Kenneth Boyce, read the proofs. I note a number of misprints 
and errors such as, on p. 130, 0.001 for 0.01; p. 132 salle for 
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salles, p. 19% under inscr. no. 548 1929-30 for 1928-9 and yr for 
ner’; Plate XXVIII Phechimnaios for R(h)echimnaios. The 
orthography of the expedition architects leaves something to be 
desired; Pearson’s Romen for Roman (Plate III) and Deigert’s 
graphiti for graffiti (Plate XXXIV) escaped editorial correction 
and give the volume an illiterate appearance it does not deserve. 
Dr. Hopkins’ statement, on p. 115 under no. 418, that the name 
‘Paximraios is not found elsewhere, is strictly true, though in this 
same report ‘Peyuvaios appears (no. 504) as well as a feminine 
form ‘Pexepavvarca (no. 517). There is some disagreement as to 
accent ; ‘Payimraios (‘Pe-) appears beside ‘Payipvavos (‘Pe-). A Latin 
transliteration Rahiminanaeus appears at Minturnae. The cross- 
references under no. 517 are apparently numbered by a provisional 
catalogue; for no. 480 read no. 504 and for no. 455 read no. 418. 
On p. 188 under no. 526 *Avatapa, a name already known at Dura, 
might have been cited as a suitable parallel to ’Apadxova. 

As usual in Dura reports, this volume with 312 pages of subject 
matter has no index except of inscriptions. Opening it at random, 
I observe for instance that there is no way to find the description 
of the silver crown illustrated on Plate XIX 3 except to read the 
whole volume. It seems to me the sheerest folly to frustrate so 
much accumulated research for such petty economies. 

Space in the JouRNAL leaves no room for the compliments one 
could pay this volume. With or without flaws, the results of this 
fifth season make this volume a stimulating contribution to Hel- 
lenistic history and archaeology and the most remarkable publica- 
tion yet issued by the competent and brilliantly successful school 
of Dura archaeology, built up by Rostovtzeff within Yale’s classical 
department and admirably led in the field by Dr. Hopkins. 


University Museum, JOTHAM JOHNSON. 
Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office. Volume II. Brahmanical and Jaina 
Manuscripts. By Arthur Berriedale Keith. With a Supple- 
ment: Buddhist Manuscripts. By F. W. Thomas. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford, 1935. Price $84.00. 


This presentation of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the India Office in published form compensates for its long-delayed 
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appearance by its admirable arrangement and completeness. The 
compilers are to be congratulated for the exact and detailed classi- 
fication of the material. The list of contents together with the 
Index of authors and titles guides one unerringly to that which he 
seeks. 

The description of each item with a statement of the number of 
folios, the material (paper, etc.), the form of gathering, the size of 
leaf, the script, the exact or approximate date, the number of lines 
to a leaf, the title, the author (if any), a brief but skillful descrip- 
tion of the contents, indicating the degree of correctness, together 
with mention of the presence of decorations and illuminations, the 
quotation of the beginning and end of each manuscript, and perti- 
nent bibliographical notes, is thoroughly adequate and enables one 
to judge quickly the condition and value of any particular 
manuscript. 

In view of the tremendous value of this excellent and accurate 
piece of work one hesitates to offer any adverse criticism. My only 
personal suggestion is that an index by script and a list of the 
illustrated manuscripts might have been added. 


The Katha Upanisad. An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doc- 
trine of God and of Human Destiny. By JosepH Napin 
Rawson. Oxrorp UNiversity Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Calcutta: Association Press, 1934. Pp. xviii + 242. 
Price 5.00. 


It is to be regretted that what is obviously intended only as a 
text-book for the students of the author has received the accolade 
of such perfection of typography and general format. 

The author’s analysis of the Katha Upanishad lies too much on 
the side of propaganda. Mr. Rawson, in tacit agreement with 
Mr. Kumarappa, the author of The Hindu Conception of The 
Deity, is carried away by his doctrinal enthusiasm in claiming for 
the Upanishads in general a preponderance of belief in a personal 
deity of grace. His text is: There is no message that the modern 
world needs more than the great Upanishad doctrine of Unity. 

The text itself is based upon previous editions. The author’s 
arrangement of commentary, translation and text is inexplicably 
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haphazard and careless. Occasionally in the commentary there is 
no numeral to indicate which verse is being treated. This defect, 
however, will present little difficulty to the astute student of the 
Katha Upanishad, who can use the commentary of the author as 
a spring-board to his own deductions. 


Horace I. PoLEMan. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


The Manyési, translated and annotated. Book III. By J. L. 
Prerson, JR. Leyden, Late E. J. Britt Lrp., 1933. Pp. 
xix + 379, 2 p. 


In 1929 Dr. Pierson published the first volume of the present 
series on the Manyést and stated in the Preface that his study is to 
be strictly from the point of view of a linguist. The Manyé 
anthology is the oldest Japanese collection of poems compiled in 
the 8th century, and the poems are written by means of Chinese 
characters used phonetically, known as Manyé kana, the parents 
of the modern Japanese syllabary. The primary purpose of the 
present translation is not to make this treasure house of the ancient 
Japanese culture available to Western students, for already 
Dickens, Waley, and Chamberlain as well as Aston and Florenz have 
contributed much on the side of its artistic interpretation. Dr. 
Pierson rather considers the present task as a necessary prepara- 
tion to determine the Japanese language of the 7th and the first 
half of the 8th centuries. Therefore, each word and each form 
of that word is noted down with its place in the sentence, its trans- 
lation, the number of the poem and the Book, and the different 
characters in which it is written. When the last poem of the 
twenty books is translated, then the author hopes to commence his 
real task of compiling a reliable etymological dictionary of the 
Japanese language. Furthermore, with this basic study, he hopes 
to venture to compare it with the languages of the surrounding 
countries. 

The present volume completes 243 poems of the total 4496. 
Each poem is given in both the Manyé kana and transliteration in 
roman letters, followed by translation, general remarks, grammar, 
script, and different readings. For the author’s purpose, the trans- 
literation plays an important réle; hence he makes a careful dis- 
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tinction in transcribing such sounds as ha (va) and wa; e, ye, and 
we; t, yt, and wi, etc. For the English speaking readers who have 
been accustomed to the Hepburn style of romanization, in spite of 
an essay “ On the transliteration and transcription of the Japanese 
kana, archaic, ancient and modern,” in the preface to Volume 1, 
Dr. Pierson’s system is a bit confusing. Perhaps when the work 
is completed and characters indexed, then, we can better under- 
stand the logic of his system. 

In translating poetry, one’s claim to absolute literalness often 
raises some doubts as well as complicated problems. Moreover, 
the criterion of literalness is difficult to establish, and even if we 
take for granted that it is applied with strict grammatical accuracy, 
good poetry seldom conforms to grammatical formulas. In its 
unconventional use of words one finds full utterance of artistic 
impulse which creates an over-tone. Especially when the original 
is as compact and suggestive as Japanese poetry, I doubt whether 
one can be certain that “the real ‘ flavour’ of the language is far 
better preserved in a literal translation” or not. A literal trans- 
lation to be good should take all these matters into serious con- 
sideration and still be faithful to the original. 

In this respect, I disagree with Dr. Pierson. To give a concrete 
example, on p. 158 Tabito’s poem, 

Kono yo ni si tanusiku araba, 
Kom yo ni va, musi ni tori ni mo 
Are va narinamu. 


is translated as: 

If I only live happily now, then I do not care if I become an insect or a 
bird in the next world. 
The very literal translation I wish to give will be: 


If, in this world, I can be happy, I am willing to be an insect or a bird 
in the world to come. 


In the original there is only one ‘if’; kono yo is not ‘ now,’ but 
‘in this world’; kom yo is not ‘the next world,’ but ‘the world 
to come.’ 

Another example is a humorous poem by Okura on p. 147, which 
is translated as: 


I, Okura can now at last return home. The children will perhaps cry 
and that mother of them too will (surely) be waiting me. 
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I would translate it: 


Okura now will take his leave. The children may be crying and their 
mother too may be waiting for me. 


The use of such words as ‘ can,’ ‘I, Okura,’ and ‘ at last’ spoils 
genial mood and light touch of this poem. As an excuse for leay- 
ing the banquet scene early, Okura mentions his wife and children 
in third person. 

Tama ¥ (v. 1, p. 12) are ‘pearls’ as Dr. Pierson translates, 
but tama no wo no & (v. 3, p. 241) refers to maga-tama, a string 
of beads made of jade. The names of the months such as fumit- 
suki and kisaragi translated as ‘ July’ and ‘ March’ are misleading 
to the Western readers. Personally I prefer ‘the seventh month’ 
and ‘the third month.’ 

The intrinsic value of Dr. Pierson’s task, however, is not at all 
marred by such minor objections I have raised, and we shall look 
forward to his thorough study of the Manyo kana. 


Shiragi ko-ga no kenkyt. Study on the ancient tiles of the Silla 


dynasty with a corpus of ancient tiles of the Silla. By 
Kosaku Hamapa and Sugry1 UMeHARA. Report upon archae- 
ological research in the Dept. of Literature, Kyoto 1MPERIAL 
University. Vol. XIII. Tokyo, Toxé Sworn, 1934. Pp. 
118 + 76 plates. 


In 1903 Dr. T. Sekino first noticed fragments of roof-tiles and 
bricks scattered over fields and road-side of Silla, and collected 
some 600 items which he compiled into a volume included in the 
Atlas of Korean Antiquities, v. V. Unfortunately, the specimens 
came from peasants’ or dealers’ hands, and one cannot be certain of 
their authenticity. In recent years, however, H. Moroga and K. 
Mitsunari made regional searches for these tiles, and the present 
study is based on them. 

The invention of roof-tiles and bricks in burnt clay seems earlier 
in China than in Western countries, appearing long before the 
Christian era. South Manchuria and northern Korea yielded Han 
tiles, but Kudara and Silla, two of the ancient southern kingdoms, 
yielded tiles of different patterns, far more artistic and versatile. 
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They are confined to the sites of the palaces and Buddhistic tem- 
ples which date back to the 6th century. The majority is the 
common roof-tile, convex or half cylindrical, with or without deco- 
rated face, besides some unusually shaped tiles used for roof- 
corners and rafter ends. They were manufactured with moulds, 
sometimes of wood, when precise patterns were needed, but mostly 
of clay. 

Generally speaking, the Silla tiles fall into two main groups: 
convex tiles with ornamental disks and concave tiles with orna- 
mental faces. The chief designs in the first group are of the lotus 
flower which came into vogue with the introduction of Buddhism. 
At first the petals were single, but gradually more complicated 
chrysanthemum-like flowers or broad double petal patterns ap- 
peared. A graceful design of the honey suckle and acanthus leaves 
and other naturalistic flower patterns as well as various animal de- 
signs are superably executed. As to the concave tiles, they ap- 
peared later, and the decorative treatment is freer and more grace- 
ful than the others, and the motives fall into karakusa or vine 
designs, and angels and animals. 

As to the tile patterns and the sites where they were found, the 
authors note the following points: first in Silla a single temple 
site often yields many different patterns. For example Mr. Mitsu- 
nari collected 67 different pieces of tiles in a day at the site of the 
Korin Temple. In a Japanese temple site a very moderate num- 
ber of tiles with different patterns are ever found. Secondly, 
samples of one and the same pattern are found at various sites. 

The first point is explained by the authors as artists’ desire to 
satisfy their own artistic impulse, quite unconcerned about the 
unity of the tile patterns. Furthermore, temples were often either 
restored or rebuilt in the course of centuries, employing different 
tiles of period and pattern. Secondly, unlike Japan, where each 
temple had its own kilns to make tiles, there were at Keishu, the 
capital of Silla, only a few tile factories, and tiles were distributed 
from them on demand to various temples. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated and the text carefully 
documented. 

SHIO SAKANISHI. 

Library of Congress. 
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Das chinesische Schattentheater. By Grora JAcos and Hans 
JENSEN. Stuttgart: 1933. Pp. xv + 130. 


In the third volume of the Oriental Shadow-theater Series, 
edited by Jacob and Kahle, Professors Georg Jacob and Hans 
Jensen show what scholars, although themselves not Sinologues, 
can do when they deal with Chinese material. Das chinesische 
Schattentheater is an account of material relevant to the Chinese 
shadow-theater available in Germany. With the exception of a few 
errors and debatable points, the book is a well-rounded handbook 
on the Chinese shadow-theater. Since a table of contents is not to 
be found, a summary of the topics in the monograph will not be 
out of place. 

The main part of the book consists of eight chapters (pp. 1-86) 
for which Professor Jacob is responsible, and two appendices (pp. 
89-122) by Professor Jensen. In addition there is a Foreword 
(vii-xv) by Professor Jacob, an Addenda to the periodical bibli- 
ography of the Oriental Shadow-theater in the First and Second 
Volumes of the Series (pp. 87-88), an Index of Chinese words 
(pp. 123-130) and a Postscript. 

The Foreword enumerates the material on which this study is 
based. There is the Kéln Collection of 1,200 small and 900 large 
figures, most of which are from the time of Ch‘ien-Lung (1736- 
1796), now in the Kélner Institut fiir Theater-wissenschaft. There 
is another collection of 2,919 figures, also from the time of Ch‘ien- 
Lung, but a little older than the K6ln collection. This collection is 
now housed in the Deutsche Ledermuseum zu Offenbach. Another 
collection has 1,300 figures, some of which may belong to the time 
of Yung Cheng (1723-1735), has been brought to Hamburg. The 
fourth collection, of 6 figures only, is interesting because of its 
esthetic quality. It was brought from the province of Szechuan 
and presented to the Kieler Theatermuseum by Dr. Chuan Chen, 
then a student at Kiel. The introduction includes a brief bibli- 
ography. It is sobering to note that even in Germany, the land of 
scholars, the facilities for this kind of study are by no means per- 
fect (see pp. xiii-xiv). 

The first chapter deals with the origin and ancient history of 
the shadow-theater in China. It is meagre, but by this time one 
should learn not to expect much from studies about origins. The 
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second chapter, also very short, deals with the material which 
German scholarship has made accessible to students. 

The third chapter, on the plot, demonstrates the wealth and 
importance of this material. It is regrettable, however, that in 
discussing the religious plot, the author should have unhesitatingly 
connected the White and Black Snakes with Totemism and the 
Kitchen God with Fetishism. Time was when every cock and bull 
story was endowed with totemistic significance. Nowadays people 
are more wary. Various scholars have used Fetishism in various 
senses,* but where can we find assurance for the belief that the god 
of the Kitchen is identical with the kitchen? The whole matter 
needs of course special treatment: here I simply register a mild 
protest. Professor Jacob’s treatment of Taoism and Buddhism is 
sound. From religious plots he proceeds to historical plots, a social 
play and bourgeois scenes and farces. The wide range of the ma- 
terial shows that further studies of this one aspect alone will be 
fruitful as well as formidable. It is also to be hoped that such 
studies will lead to a complete motive-index of Chinese folklore, 
but of that elsewhere. 

In the fourth chapter Professor Jacob enters into a detailed 
study of the figures. This study consists of four parts: deities, 
racial types, animals and accessories. The illustrations in this 
section are particularly helpful to readers who have no access to 
the collections themselves. 

The fifth chapter, about the performance itself, suffers from an 
inevitable lack of illustrations. A play must be seen to be under- 
stood. The author has seen amateur performances in Kiel. The 
reader must have at least a similar opportunity in order to have 
substantial impressions from the performance. 

In the sixth chapter Professor Jacob observes that in the Chi- 
nese shadow-theater didacticism is placed above esthetics. His dis- 
cussion of the function of the Chinese theater is adequate. The 
stage in China has always had, at least in principle, a high moral 
mission. This is not strange when one thinks of the illiteracy of 
the Chinese masses and the consequent need of a means of educa- 
tion that will appeal less through the written, than through the 
spoken, word. 

In the seventh chapter, on the tasks of the future, Professor 





1 See article in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 
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Jacob shows a thorough understanding of the demands of this par- 
ticular branch of study. He touches upon every important phase 
of the study of the Chinese shadow-theater. The eighth chapter, the 
shadow-theater as a source of Chinese folklore, is by far the most 
interesting and the richest section of the book. Under the heading 
of religion, the author dwells on deities, heaven and hell, belief 
about the soul, fate, demonology and festivals. Other topics are 
the Emperor, family life, poverty and greed, shops, official and 
scholarly careers, soldiers, robbers and civilians, justice and the 
chase. From this chapter one derives a far more realistic picture 
of Chinese life than from any other discussion. If it were only for 
this contribution, the shadow-theater deserves to be studied. The 
relation between the shadow-theater and other branches of folklore, 
for example, Mirchen, legends and popular romances, is very 
strongly marked. 

The contributions of Professor Jensen are well integrated. Ap- 
pendix I, on the “ pun in Chinese Shadow-plays,” must seem for- 
bidding to people who are not Sinologists. Its vast importance 
becomes clear, however, when one undertakes to read an actual 
Chinese play, or even a translated one, if faithfully done.? Of 
such Professor Jensen has supplied a very happy example in Die 
Spinnennetzhéhle (The Cave of Silk-nets). While I have to re- 
frain from criticizing the translation, because the original is not 
at hand, I must say that the adding of Professor Jensen’s study 
and translation to Professor Jacob’s work effects an excellent 
combination. 

The numerous illustrations in white and black and the one-page 
imitation reproduction of the text are highly satisfactory, although 
colored illustrations obviously would be more so. 

Throughout the reading of the book I am impressed by the clear 
and straightforward prose of Professor Jacob. The experience of 
reading other German scholars has not always been so happy. The 
system of transcription of Chinese sounds employed by the author 
is hardly an advance over the makeshift of Anglo-American 
scholars. 

I venture to append a list of errata and doubtful points: 


P. 54, Note 26. K‘ung Ming invented face-painting in order to frighten 





*The pun in literature and magic is a very important subject needing 
fuller treatment, especially in Sinology. 
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his enemies. (?) An unpublished dissertation of Mr. Chang Ts‘un 
Hsiang on “Theatrical Masks in China” may throw further light 
on the question. 

P. 56, L. 1. For Li Ts‘un-Hsii read Li Ts‘un-Hsiao. 

P. 65, from bottom LL. 10-11. For Ming T‘ai-Tsung (1628-1644) read 
Ming Ssti-Tsung. 

P. 69, L. 9. For Tsch‘ng-tu Fng read Fng-tu Tsch‘ng. 

P. 69, L. 15. For Yueh-King-T‘ai read Nieh-King-T<ai. 

Ibid. For Mond read Schuld. 

P. 80, L. 9. “ Birentatzen” belongs at least to the popular list of the 
Eight Precious Foods (Delikatessen!). The world is still awaiting 
a special article on the true history of the Eight Precious Foods. 

P. 82, Note 110. Is irrelevant, the story is legendary. 

P. 82, LL. 17-18 “bezeichnet eigentlich nur einen Student der 
Reichsuniversitaét (Kuo-tsé-tschien in Peking).” (?) 

P. 84, L. 4. For “paper-horses” see Doré, Recherches sur les Super- 
stitions en Chine, Part I, Tome II, Chap. III, p. 296 and plate. 


T. T. Suvt. 


National University of Shantung, 
Tsingtao, China. 


The Chinese Renaissance. By Hu Surin. Chicago: UNIVERSITY 
or Cuicaco Press, 1934. Pp. 110. 


This little book contains six Haskell lectures delivered at the 
University of Chicago in 1933. The treatment is popular, there 
is no index, and Dr. Hu seldom cites authorities outside his own 
published works in English. Nevertheless it is a valuable histori- 
cal treatise on the cultural changes taking place in China, written 
by the man who is regarded as more responsible for some of those 
changes than any other. The analyses are always interesting and 
frequently show great penetration. 

One or two criticisms may be made. Dr. Hu does not seem to 
appreciate the conservative force of the classical education com- 
bined with the government examinations and the appointments 
to the civil service. Men with a classical education always oppose 
change, in both west and east. But the situation in China re- 
sembled what the situation in the west would have been had the 
teachers of Latin and Greek been also the government officials. 
Dr. Hu appears to underestimate the merits of an ideographic 
language, and the scientific achievements of his nation, and ignores 
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the fact that the advance in western science is largely the result of 
the development of the artificial experiment and “ Arabic ” nota- 
tion, rather than of a greater interest in science. In his chapter 
on religion, he naively maintains that the ancient Chinese religion 
was the result of climatic conditions. But the book is stimulating, 
and should be read by all those interested in the history of cultural 
dynamics. 


Modern Trends in World-Religions. Edited by A. Eustacr Hay- 
pon. Chicago: UNIVERSITY oF CuH1caco Press, 1934. Pp. 
xiv + 255. 


This book contains printed lectures delivered at the University 
of Chicago under the Haskell Foundation. Six religions—Islam, 
Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Hinduism— 
are considered in relation to modern scientific thinking, modern 
social-economic problems, inter-cultural contacts, and the task of 
modern religion. Each religion is studied separately by a different 
scholar, sometimes by several scholars. The men are well-known 
and properly qualified, including such names as Sprengling, Pratt, 
Allen, Joshi, Kaplan, Natarajan, Hodous, and Hu Shih. 

The book assumes that all living religions change continually, 
and that the present offers unusual problems to which religions 
must be adjusted. It makes little or no attempt to estimate those 
factors in human nature which do not change, or those features of 
religion which are permanent. Perhaps the authors do not con- 
sider that there are any such. The treatment in general is liberal, 
and the reviewer gathered the impression from the book that a 
man can hardly be conservative and scholarly at the same time. 
One of the authors admits frankly that he is an agnostic. In such 
a collection it is inevitable that the work should sometimes be 
uneven, and that different writers should have somewhat different 
ideas of what religion is, and how it should be approached. It is 
impossible to make detailed criticism, but the reviewer would like 
to know the authority for the statement of Professor Hodous on 
page 171, that Confucius was regarded as a god in the Ist Cen. 
B. C. In general, the book is stimulating, and its scholarly stand- 
ard is high. 
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The Buddhism of Tibet. By L. AustinE WADDELL. Second Edi- 
tion. Cambridge: Herrerr, 1934. Pp. xlviii + 598; profusely 
illustrated. 


The first edition of this book was issued in 1895. The present 
edition is a reprint issued by the photographic process, with a 
thirty-five page preface added. It is unnecessary to say anything 
about a photographed text on its fortieth anniversary, except that 
it ought to have been brought up to date, especially in the notes. 
Beal is still the chief authority on Chinese Buddhism for Waddell, 
and the great amount of work done since 1895 is ignored. On Tibet 
itself, Waddell ignores Desideri before him, and Sir Charles Bell 
after him, as well as the work of scholars like Levi, Laufer, Stael- 
Holstein, Vallée-Poussin and Wolfenden. It is absurd to print a 
badly-drawn sketch of the Potala, when excellent photographs are 
easily available. This edition should be popular in Germany, for 
Waddell is wedded to the theory that all good things, including 
the Buddha, are Aryan. The work cannot, at this date, be regarded 
as critical. This is too bad. The book has an important place in 
the history of western knowledge of Tibet. It ought to have been 
rewritten, and a new and adequate set of notes added. The bibli- 


ography is hopelessly out-of-date, listing Klaproth, Monier-Wil- 
liams, Huc, and Terrien de Lacouperie, but omitting all modern 
names, 


J. K. SHRYOCK. 
Philadelphia. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


[We present here, in parallel columns, the present Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Society, and the new form proposed by the 
Committee on Policy, which will be presented for formal action at 
the 1936 meeting. The parts common to both run across the page; 
the parts which are in the present Constitution and By-Laws only 
stand to the left of the black line in the center of the page, and the 
proposed changes and additions stand to the right of the black line. 
Suggestions for further changes or additions should be sent at once 
to Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, Yale Graduate School, New Haven, 
Conn. ] 


OLD CONSTITUTION 


| NAME 
ARTICLE I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society. 


NEW 


| OBJECTS 

ArTIcLE II. The objects contemplated by this society shall be:— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 


| MEMBERSHIP AND ELECTION 


ARTICLE III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


ARTICLE IV. Section 1. Honorary members 
and honorary associates shall be | may be elected only upon recommen- 
proposed for membership by the | dation of the Executive Committee 


Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall 
be elected a member of either class 
without receiving the votes of as 
many as three-fourths of all the 
members present at the meeting 
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and the vote of not less than three- 
fourths of the members present at 
an annual meeting. No further 
honorary associates shall be elected. 
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Section 2. Candidates for cor- 
porate membership may be proposed 
and elected in the same way as 
honorary members and honorary 
associates. They may also be pro- 
posed at any time by any member 
in regular standing. Such proposals 
shall be in writing and shall be 
addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, who shall thereupon sub- 
mit them to the Executive Committee 
for its action. A unanimous vote 
of the Executive Committee shall be 
necessary in order to elect. 


ARTICLE V. Section 1. The gov- 
ernment of the Society shall consist 
of a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Record- 
ing Secretary, a Treasurer, a Li- 
brarian, three Editors of the Journal, 
the President and the Secretary of 
any duly authorized branch of the 
Society, and nine Directors. The 
officers of the Society shall be elected 
at the annual meeting, by ballot, for 
a term of one year. The Directors 
shall consist of three groups of three 
members each, one group to be elected 
each year at the annual meeting for 
a term of three years. No Director 
shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election as Dirc ctor, tho he may he 
chosen as an officer of the Society. 


Section 2. An Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of the President, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, and two other Directors each 
elected for a term of two years, shall 
be constituted by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to take action provision- 
ally in the name of the Society on 
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NEW 


Section 2. Corporate members 
shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee. Each corporate member 
shall pay into the treasury of the 
Society an annual assessment of five 
dollars, but shall be exempt from 
obligation to make this annual pay- 
ment in case he shall have made to 
the Society at any one time a dona- 
tion of one hundred dollars less one 
half the amount he has paid in 
annual assessments. The Executive 
Committee may, for due cause, re- 
lease members from the payment of 
annual assessments. 


OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT 
ARTICLE V. SECTION 1. The officers 
of the Society shall be a President, 
a Vice-President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, an Editor, 
and two Associate Editors. The 
officers shall be elected at the annual 

meeting for a term of one year. 


Section 2. There shall be an 
Executive Committee consisting of 
the President, the Vice-President, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor, 
the Presidents of Branches of the 
Society, and three other members of 
the Society, one of whom shall be 
elected at each annual meeting fora 
term of three years, and shall not 
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matters of importance which may 
arise between meetings of the Society 
or of the Board of Directors, and on 
which, in the Committee’s opinion, 
action cannot be postponed without 
injury to the interests of the Society. 
Notice of all actions taken by the 
Executive Committee shall be printed 
as soon as possible in the JOURNAL, 
and shall be reported to the Direc- 
tors and the Society at the succeed- 
ing annual meeting. Unless such 
actions, after being thus duly ad- 
vertised and reported, are dis- 
approved by a majority vote of the 
members present at any session of 
the succeeding annual meeting, they 
shall be construed to have been rati- 
fied and shall stand as actions of 
the Society. 


ARTICLE VI. The President and 
Vice-Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, 
and shall be ea officio members of 
the Board of Directors. 
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be eligible for immediate re-election. 
Between meetings of the Society the 
Executive Committee shall have 
power to take any action that the 
Society itself could take; but all 
its acts must be reported to the Soci- 
ety at the next annual meeting. The 
Executive Committee may recom- 
mend action by the Society at the an- 
nual meeting, and it shall adopt a 
budget annually. The Secretary may 
on his own initiative, and shall at the 
request of any other member of the 
Committee, ask the Executive Com- 
mittee to vote upon specific ques- 
tions by mail, and if a majority of 
the Committee shall vote by mail for 
or against any measure thus sub- 
mitted that vote shall be decisive; 
provided that any member of the 
Committee may demand that a pro- 
posal shall be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Committee before final 
decision; in which case a mail vote 
shall be invalid. 


ARTICLE VI. All Ex-Presidents of 
the Society and the Associate 
Editors shall be entitled to attend 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
but they shall not vote except as 
hereinafter provided. If any mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee is 
unable to attend a meeting of the 
Committee he may appoint an Ex- 
President to vote in his stead, and 
the Editor may in like case appoint 
one of the Associate Editors. If at 
any meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee a member is absent and is not 
represented by a proxy of his own 
choice, the presiding officer of the 
Executive Committee may appoint 
an Ex-President to vote in his stead. 
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ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the 
Treasurer, the Librarian, and the 
three Editors of the JOURNAL shall 
be ex officio members of the Board 
of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the super- 
intendence of said Board. 


ArTIcLe VIII. It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, 
to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and 
orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. 
Five Directors at any regular meet- 
ing shall be a quorum for doing 
business. 


ArTICLE IX. An 
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NEW 


ARTICLE VII. The investment of 
the Society’s permanent funds, in- 
cluding all donations made in accord- 
ance with Article IV, Section 2, 
shall be managed by a Committee 
on Investments, consisting of the 
Treasurer and two other members 
of the Society, to be appointed by 
the Executive Committee. 


Articte VIII. Section 1. The 
Editor shall have charge of the 
JOURNAL and of all other scientific 
publications of the Society, and shall 
supervise their publication within 
the limitation of the funds certified 
by the Treasurer as available for 
that purpose. 


Section 2. The Associate Editors 
should represent provinces of the 
Oriental field in which the Editor is 
not a specialist. The Editor should 
consult with them in regard to 
matters falling within their respec- 
tive competencies; but, in case of 
disagreement, the final decision shall 
rest with the Editor. 


Section 3. The Treasurer shall 
act as business manager of the 
JOURNAL and all other publications 
of the Society. 


MEETINGS 
ARTICLE IX. The 


annual meeting of the Society shall be held 


during Easter week, the days and 
place of the meeing to be deter- 
mined by the Directors. 


in proximity to Easter, the precise 
time and place to be determined by 
the Executive Committee. 





One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the 


Directors, 
may be held each year at such time 
Directors shall determine. 


| Executive Committee, 

and place as the 
Executive Committee shall deter- 
mine. 
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BRANCHES OF THE SOCIETY 


ArTIcLE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 


branches 


| Branches 


may be organized with the approval of the 


Directors. 


| Society. 


The details of organization are to be left to those forming a 


branch 


| Branch 


thus authorized, subject to formal ratification by the 


Directors. 


Society. 


AMENDMENTS 


ARTICLE XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 


of the Directors, 


of the Executive Committee, 


by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual meeting, 


provided that notice of any proposed 
amendment shall have been sent to 
the members of the Society at least 
three weeks before the meeting at 
which it is to be considered. 


BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society; and he shall notify the 
meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors 
shall direct. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for 
the purpose. 


III. a. The Treasurer shall have 
charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and 
payments shall be made under the 





FINANCE 


I. The offices of Secretary and of 
Treasurer shall be combined and 
held by one person to be entitled 
the Secretary-Treasurer. He shall 
have general oversight of the wel- 
fare and business of the Society. He 
shall prepare and present annually 
to the Executive Committee a budget 
for the ensuing year. He shall have 
authority to make contracts and to 
pay out money in accordance with 
the directions of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall receive a stipend 
to be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which stipend is to cover his 
expenses, including clerical assist- 
ance. 
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superintendence of the Board of 
Directors. At each annual meeting 
he shall report the state of the 
finances, with a brief summary of 
the receipts and payments of the 
previous year. 


III. b. After December 31, 1896, 
the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 


III. ec. At each annual business 
meeting in Easter week, the Presi- 
dent shall appoint an auditing com- 
mittee of two men—preferably men 
residing in or near the town where 
the Treasurer lives—to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts and vouchers, 
and to inspect the evidences of the 
Society’s property, and to see that 
the funds called for by his balances 
are in his hands. The Committee 
shall perform this duty as soon as 
possible after the New Year’s day 
succeeding their appointment, and 
shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business 
meeting thereafter. If these findings 
are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall 
receive his acquittance by a certifi- 
cate to that effect, which shall be 
recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and 
published in the Proceedings. 
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II. The fiscal year of the Society 
shall correspond with the calendar 
year. 


III. At each annual meeting the 
President shall appoint two auditors 
to examine the accounts of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and of the Com- 
mittee on Investments. The Auditors 
shall perform their duty as soon as 
possible after January 1, and shall 
report to the Executive Committee 
before the next annual meeting of 
the Society. 


PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 


Society, with the name 
the donors, if they are presented, 


of 
| donors, 


and shall at each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the 
Library during the previous year, and shall be 


farther 


| further 


guided in the discharge of his duties by such rules as the 


Directors shall prescribe. 


| Executive Committee shall prescribe. 


V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 


Board of Directors, 


| Editor, 
unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
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Editors at the time of presentation. 


VI. Each corporate member shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; 
but shall be exempted from obliga- 
tion to make this payment (a) in 
case he or she shall have made at 
any one time a donation of one hun- 
dred dollars during the first decade 
of membership, or (b) of seventy- 
five dollars during the second decade, 
or (c) of fifty dollars during the 
third decade, or (d) of twenty-five 
dollars during the fourth decade, 
or (e) when he or she shall have 
completed forty years of member- 
ship, or on application, if he or she, 
having been a member for twenty 
years and having attained the age 
of seventy, shall have retired from 
the active exercise of the teaching 
profession or of the ministry. 


VII. Every member 


shall 
current 


be entitled to one 
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Editor at the time of presentation. 


VI. Every member shall have the 
right to present papers to the 
Society. The papers actually to be 
read at any meeting shall be selected 
by a Program Committee consisting 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and two 
other members of the Society ap- 
pointed by the President. This com- 
mittee shall have power to plan and 
arrange the program in all details, 
including allotment of time to each 


paper. 


THE JOURNAL 


VII. Every member in regular 
standing 


copy of all 


numbers of the JOURNAL issued during his membership. 


provided that he has paid his annual 
assessment for the previous year. 
Back volumes of the 


JOURNAL, 
| so far as they are available, 


shall be furnished to members in regular standing at twenty per cent 


reduction from the list 
All other publications of the Society 
may be furnished to members at such 
reductions in price as the Directors 
may determine. 


VIII. 


price. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 








qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, 
in the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall annul the election. If any corporate member 


tion. 
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shall for two years fail to pay his 
assessments, 


his name may, 


NEW 


shall for one year fail to pay his 
assessment, his name shall be re- 
moved from the mailing list of the 
JOURNAL; and if he shall fail to pay 
for two years, his name shall, 


after formal notification, be dropped from the list of members of the 


Society at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. 





Society, unless the Executive Com- 
mittee shall otherwise direct. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


IX. a. There shall be a Nominat- 
ing Committee of six members, three 
of whom shall be elected by the 
Society at each annual meeting to 
serve for two years. The members 
of this committee shall be ineligible 
for immediate re-election. The chair- 
man of the committee shall be elected 
by the Society from among those 
members of the committee who have 
already served for one year of the 
term. This committee shall make 
nominations for all elective offices 
of the Society as provided in the 
Constitution and By-Laws, but nomi- 
nations from the floor shall have 
equal standing. 


IX. b. There shall be a standing 
Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research, to consist of three 
members, each to hold office for a 
period of three years; one of whom 
shall be chosen annually by the 
Executive Committee. It shall plan 
and support meritorious projects in 
Oriental fields. 


IX. ec. There shall be a Committee 
on Co-operation, to be appointed by 
the Executive Committee, which 
shall further co-operation with the 
work of organizations whose activi- 
ties overlap or border upon the 
Oriental fields, and shall suggest 
the correlation of Oriental and mar- 
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ginal studies in institutions which 
are devoted to teaching and research, 


IX. d. There shall be a Committee 
on Membership, to be appointed by 
the Executive Committee, which 
shall systematically endeavor to se- 
cure new members. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be ex-ofticio a mem- 
ber of this committee. 


IX. e. There shall be a Com- 
mittee on the Enlargement of Re- 
sources, to be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, which shall 
seek additional financial support 
for the endowment funds and the 
eurrent activities of the Society. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex- 
officio a member of this committee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. For THE LIBRARY THE LIBRARY 

1. The Library shall be accessible X. a. The Library shall be acces- 
sible 

for consultation to all members of the Society, at such times as the Library 
of Yale College, with which it is deposited, shall be open for a similar 
purpose; further, to such persons as shall receive the permission of the 
Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 





2. Any member shall be allowed to X. 6. Any member shall be al- 
lowed to 

draw books from the Library upon the following conditions: he shall give 
his receipt for them to the Librarian, pledging himself to make good any 
detriment the Library may suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of 
said detriment to be determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the 
President, or of a Vice-President; | Secretary-Treasurer ; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian 
this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, } X. c. Persons not members may also 
on special grounds, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian, 
be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian} under the conditions of the inter- 
a sufficient security that they shall | library loan system. 
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be duly returned in good condition, 
or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 


II. ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
BRANCHES 


1. Upon the formation of a branch, 





BRANCHES OF THE SOCIETY 


XI. a. Upon the formation of a 
Branch, 


as provided in the Constitution, the officers chosen shall have the right to 
propose for corporate membership in the Society such persons as may 
seem eligible to them, and, pending ratification according to Article IV of 
the Constitution, these candidates shall receive the JOURNAL and all notices 


issued by the Society. 


2. The annual fee of the members 
of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual 
manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the 
Directors shall authorize the Treas- 
urer of the Society to forward from 
time to time to the duly authorized 
officer of the branch such sums as 
may seem proper to the Treasurer. 
The accounts of the Treasurer of the 
branch shall be audited annually and 
a statement of the audit shall be 
sent to the Treasurer of the Society 
to be included in his annual report. 





XI. 6. Within the provisions of the 
budget the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Society shall forward to the 
Treasurer of each Branch funds 
sufficient to defray the expenses of 
the Branch. 


The accounts of the Treasurer of 
each Branch shall be audited an- 
nually, and a statement of the audit 
shall be included in the annual re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Society. 


AMENDMENTS 
XII. These By-Laws may be 
amended by vote of a majority of 
the members present at any annual 
meeting. 
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The following persons were elected corporate members of the Society 
subsequent to the last published list: Miss Adelaide A. Adams, Mr. Francis 
O. Allen, Rev. Frederick Aston, Prof. S. Basare, Miss Joyce Black, Dr. 
Meribeth Cameron, Mr. Douglas D. Crary, Miss Dorothy Cross, Dr. 8. D. 
Davidson, Prof. D. H. Davis, Mr. R. M. Engberg, Mr. Nabih A. Faris, 
Rabbi J. D. Folkman, Prof. A. Gétze, Miss Helen Hall, Prof. Felix Howland, 
Miss Isabel Hubbard, Mr. Wilson M. Hume, Prof. Isaac Husik, Mr. Harald 
William Jacobson, Hon. Nelson T. Johnson, Rev. W. P. Lemon, Prof. 
Julius Lewy, Rev. Herbert G. May, Mr. William S. McCullough, Dr. Isaac 
Mendelsohn, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., Mr. Pierre M. Purves, Mrs. Diana 
J. Reisman, Mr. H. V. Rohrer, Prof. H. N. Rowley, Mr. Joseph A. Russell, 
Rev. E. W. Seraphin, Mr. Carol E. Simcox, Rev. Victor H. Sword, Mr. 
Gordon R. Taylor, Prof. S. S. Van Valkenberg, Mrs. Richard H. Webber, 
and Mr. Frederick V. Winnett. 

Prof. Price of Chicago, has sent in a correction to the effect that the 
death of Prof. Edward Chiera occurred on June 20, 1933, and not on June 
21, as stated in the report of the Corresponding Secretary. 





PERSONALIA 





Miss Bapsy Pavry and Dr. Jal Pavry, the daughter and son of the dis- 
tinguished Parsee High Priest of Bombay, during a recent journey were 
received in audience by the Shah of Persia in Teheran, by the King of 
Afghanistan in Kabul, and by Signor Mussolini in Rome. Receptions were 
tendered in their honor in Moscow, Teheran, and Kabul. 











